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| trifle too previous.” 
| schrift fiir Mustk, of Leipsic, under date of November 9, 


.- Milwaukee, Wis. | 


E have seen a notice sent to the subscribers to the | 
concerts of aclubin this city recently which brings 


| to mind how much effort and money are spent upon some 
| so-called musical 


institutions which accomplish 
nothing, but less than nothing for art. Here it is: 


In order that the distinctive character of these concerts may be preserved, 
it is specially requested that gentlemen will appear in evening dress and 


ladies without bonnets. 


The notice has the merit of frankness at least ; but is 
it not a pity that the “distinctive character” of the ef- 


| forts of any musical organization should lie in the dress 


of an audience? 
ee 


LOW as the German newspapers are and in many re- 
spects considerably behind what we call journalism in 
this country, they once in a while get a little ahead of us 
and then they usually are what we would aptly term “a 
For instance,we find in the Neue Zect- 


the following personal item : “ The young pianist Joseph 
| Hofmann has just returned to London atter having won 
| a great artistic and financial success in America.” Con- 
sidering that Hofmann has just arrived here, the above 
item is hardly based upon wholly correct information. 
We hope, however, that it will come true nevertheless, 
only a few months later than our esteemed contempo- 
rary announces it. 


| ‘ — 
| a 


| COME of the New York musical critics have just found 
out the fact, newtothem, that Theodore Thomas con- 
ducts most of the classic works in his repertory entirely 
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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- | 


tsts will be sent, pre-patd, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During nearly eight years these picture have appeared | 
in this paper, and their excellence has been univers- 
ally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 


subjoined list for the purpose of tactlitating a selection. 


Marchesi. 
Henry Mason, 
eM ~Srcaee 
Neupe 
Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

. M, Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 
W. H. Sherwood 


Stagno 

— McCullough, 

vini, 
ohn T, Raymond, 

ter Wallack, 

McKee Rankin, 

Boucicault, 

Osmund Tearle, 

Lawrence Barrett, 
ossi, 

Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
we Booth, 
Max —_* 

C. A. Cap) 

Le mage: 


Lucca, 

Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 
Chas. R. Thorne, 
Kate Claxton, 
Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 

anauschek, 
yenevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 
Ellen Montejo, 
Lilian Olcott, 
Louise come Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagnini. 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 
Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati, 

Ferranti, 
Anton Rubinstein. 
Del Puente, 

oseffy, 

¢. Julia Rive-King, 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi, 
Trebelli. 
Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
osephine Yorke 
tmilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Wicant, 
Lena Little. 
Murio-Celli. 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 
Minnie Paimer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi.—» 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Uianche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche),Frank Vander Stucken. 
Charles M. Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason 
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Nestore Calvano, FE. A. Lefebre, 
William Courtney, Ovide Musin, 
Josef Staudig!, Anton Udvardi, 
Lalu Veling, Alcuin Bium, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Joseph Koegel, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. fosé Godoy, 
Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, 
Clarence Eddy, Car! Retter, 
Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, 
8. E. Jacobsohn, Van Zandt, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. W. Edward Heimendahl, 
J. O. Von Prochazka, Mme. Clemelli, 
Edvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby, 
Eugene D, Albert W. Waugh Lauder, 
Lili Lehmann, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
William Candidus, Mendelssohn, 
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Amy Sherwin Franz Liszt, 
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King Ludwig 1 l, A. A. Stanley, 
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Henry Schradieck, Heinrich Hofmann, 
John F. Luther, Charles Frade]. 
John F. Rhodes, Emil Sauer 
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Edward Fisher August Hyllested William Mason, 
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Harold Randolph Heinrch Boetel, Maud’ Powell. 
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Adele Aus der Ohe. 


Jr. 


0, 
elen Ames, 
Manic Litta, 

Emil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmann, 
Donizetti, 

William W. Gilchrist, 
Ferranti, 

Johannes Brahms, 
Meyerbeer, 

Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 

Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F, W. Riesberg, 
Emmons Ham in, 
Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 

Belle Cole, 
Carl Millécker, 
Lowell Mason, 
Georges Bizet, 

ohn A. Broekhoven, 

dgar H. Sherwood, 
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Edith Edwards, 

rrie Hun-King. 
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Verdi 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monumen: 
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Johann Svendsen, 

nton Dvorak, 
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ie ules pws > 
ans Richter, 
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frommemory. To the careful observer, however, this was 
absolutely no news, for, although he only lately entirely 
| discarded the orchestral score when conducting one of 
| Beethoven's, Schubert’s, or Schumann’s symphonies or 
| some of his favorite Wagner selections, Mr. Thomas has 
long since had the score in frout of him only pro forma. 
| He never used to look at it and only mechanically 
| would occasionally turn over the leaves; but he has done 
| away with this now entirely, and.so it gradually be- 
| gins to dawn upon the writers, what we knew long 
ago, that Thomas knows by heart nearly all his great 
| classical, romantic and modern orchestral repertory. 
| Those who are so ready to deny Thomas the faculty of 
| being a good musician should bear this in mind, and 
| when they go to-morrow afternoon or next Tuesday 
| evening to hear bis beautiful orchestration of the 
“Funeral March” from Chopin’s B flat minor piano 
sonata, they may yet come to regard him as almost as 
| good a technical musician as he is a great conductor. 
E subjoin a few extracts from Mr. F. Presentation 
Bacon’s remarks in the Boston Sunday Herald 
on last Saturday night’s symphony concert at Music 
Hall. Mr. Carl Baerman played the Schumann concerto 
and the Brahms C minor symphony was produced. 
These are the expressions constantly kept “in stock” 
by Mr. Bacon and used on this occasion : 
* Delightful pianist.” 
** Outburst of applause.” 
“ Distinguished favor.” 
** Charms an audience.” 
“ Undisputed sway.”’ 
“* Closest attention.” 
‘* Masterly interpretation.”’ 
“ Satisfying performance.” 
“ Themes brought out.” 
“* Charming grace.” 
“ Enjoyable rendering.” 
“* Quaint characteristics.”’ 
** Best rendering.” 
‘* Merits of the score.” 


** Notable events.” 
** Sterling value.’’ 


It will be noticed that Mr. Bacon has made a slight 

| change by substituting “sterling value” for “ sterling 

qualities,” and the stock term “ Presented ” is held over 
for a future article. 





HE following passage from Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll’s 
speech at the dinner given to Messrs. Robson and 
Crane at Delmonico’s on Monday of last week is well 
worth reproduction in a musical journal. The great 


| thinker Ingersoll, although not even an amateur musi- 


cian in the way of performing on any musical instru- 
ment, is yet one of the greatest music-lovers of this city, 
and his devotion to the genius of Wagner is as sincere 


| and earnest as that of the.most ardent of Wagnerites 
| among professional musicians. 


It is one of the great 
triumphs of the art of Wagner that it captivates intelli- 
gent listeners, though they may not be able to give the 


| reason or cause of the effect and have no insight into the 
| wonders of construction, the cleverness and manysided- 


ness with which Wagner weaves his themes into sym- 
| phonic music-dramas or the skill with which his inven- 
tive genius makes his musical ideas amalgamate with 


, and actually robe his dramatic conceptions until both 
| are inseparable even to the minds of a listener not musi- 
| cally educated.. Colonel Ingersoll said : 


Another thing that makes me proud is that I live in an age and generation 
and day that has sense enough to appreciate the stage ; sense enough to 
appreciate music ; sense enough to appreciate everything that lightens the 
burdens of this world. Only a few years ago our dear ancestors looked 
upon the theatre, upon the stage, as a hell; every actor was going the 
primrose road to the eternal bonfire. [Applause and laughter.] In those 
good old days, fora little relaxation, they talked about petitions and the 
grave and worms and dust and hell. [Laughter.] In those days, too, they 
despised music, cared nothing for it; and yet I have lived long enough to 
hear the world—that is, the civilized world—say that Shakespeare is the 
greatest book imit. I have lived long enough to see men like Beethoven 
and Wagner put side by side with the world’s greatest men—great in imagi- 
nation. That makes the greatest difference between men. 


AST week was the most prolific in musical entertain- 
ments that New York has yet seen. On Monday 

night “ Tristan und Isolde” at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House; on Tuesday afternoon, the fourth American 
concert; on Tuesday evening, the Philharmonic Club 
chamber-music soirée at Chickering Hall and the 
Thomas symphony concert at Steinway Hall; on Wed- 
nesday evening, the first performance of Nessler's 
“ Trompeter von Sickingen” at the Metropolitan; on 
Thursday evening, the Gerster concert at the Metropoli- 
tan and last of the American concerts at Chickering 
Hall; on Friday afternoon, the public rehearsal of the 
Symphony Society; on Friday evening “ Le Prophéte ” 
at the Metropolitan and Beethoven String Quartet 
chamber-music soirée at Chickering Hall; on Saturday 
afternoon, the ‘“ Trompeter” matinee, and in the even- 
ing the concert proper of the Symphony Society at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House. It will be acknowledged 
that this is a rich bill of fare, and when to this are added 
this week the concerts of young Hofmann and the Ora- 
torio Society, and the orchestral concerts of Seid] and 
Gericke which are soon to come, not te mention a num- 
ber of prospective song and piano recitals, and when it 
is further taken into consideration that New York at 
present possesses twenty-five theatres at which musical 
and dramatic entertainments may be attended, it be- 
comes a matter ot profound wonder where all the people 
come from who patronize these performances. And 
here 1s the point of danger under which New York is at 
present laboring. If we except the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society and a few private club con- 
certs, not one of all these concert organizations 
is on a paying basis or is capable of even 
making expenses. New York isat present suffering from 
a large overdose of music, through which even our 
highest class musical enterprise, the German opera, at 
the Metropolitan Opera-House, has had to suffer. Peo- 
ple are nauseated with too much music and they do not 
know where to go or where to take their families. 
Therefore, as flattering as this flood of music is to our 
city as a great musical centre, it is dangerous for the 
future of musichere. Several of the new concert ven- 
tures this season have already met with failure and 
others will follow. Therefore take care, gentlemen, 
take care and beware of New York in time. 

We cannot close this editorial without giving publicity 
to the following letter: 
To the Editor 

lt has been demonstrated thus far this season that the audiences are 
becoming weary of the length aad the late hours of the closing of the 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera-House, It is suggested, there- 
fore, by a stockholder in sympathy with many that the hours of the per- 
formances be changed to open at 7 P. mM. and close at 11 P.M, giving 
everyone a chance to enjoy the music and return home at reasonable hours 
cf the night, or abbreviate the opera to three hours only. 

A STockHOLpER. 
- 


E are in receipt of the following interesting com- 
munication : 
Orrumwa, November 13, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

What is your opinion concerning the article in the Chicago Mendicator 
of November 5, stating that L, M. Gottschalk, as a composer,“ was the 
eqgualof Chopin and Mendelssohn, and, as a pianist, as eminent as any?" 

Be kind enough to express your opinion on this question in the next num- 
ber you issue, as I, hearing people speak of great musicians, have never 
yet heard anybody mention the name of Gottschalk in one breath with 
those of either Chopin or Mendelssohn. 

How can one classify *‘ The Dying Poet” with any of Chopin's or Men- 
delssohn’s works, as the F minor concerto of the first and all the celebrated 
overtures, oratorios or piano solos of the latter ? 

The Chicago man must have been dreaming when he wrote the article, 
or else does not know any better. 

Hoping that you may devote a few lines in your well-known paper to the 
above-named article, I remain, most respectfully, G. 

Without in the least wishing to detract from the rep- 
utation of the Creole pianist, whose merits as a brilliant 
performer and a fluent composer we gladly acknowledge, 
still it is not prudent to allow such a rash assertion as is 
contained in the above letter to go unchallenged. 
Gottschalk doubtless was the pioneer pianist of this 
country, and did much toward elevating the standard 
of piano music in his time. His compositions—most of 
them transcriptions—of Spanish and negro melodies are 
extremely brilliant and tuneful, although cast in a mold 





that is now gone out of fashion. They possess a certain 
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vein of melancholy, and at times are very tender; the 
rhythms are eccentric—in fact, the whole character of 
his music is distinctly tropical, and as such is unique; 
but to claim for him equal eminence with the prince of 
piano composers, Chopin, a marvelous pianist himself, 
or with the “ Divine Felix,” is stretching a point, which, 
while it may be a very flattering assumption to our 
national pride, is far wide of the truth. Our correspond- 
ent should not forget, however, that the editor of the 
Chicago Mendicator is just as little of a musician as are 
his New York confréres on all of our alleged musical 
contemporaries, without a single exception, and he con- 
sequently knows just as little about the subject he at- 
tempts to treat asthey do. On the rare occasions when 
such editors, who usually make up their papers with the 
aid of the scissors and paste-pot, try their hand at writ- 
ing something original, they invariably fall into ridicu- 
lous mistakes, of which the one quoted above is only a 
moderate sample, and to correct which weekly would 
exhaust the patience of our readers, our own patience 
and the columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

To show how little real interest is taken in this office 
in what appears in other papers falsely called musical 
we herewith state that but for the receipt of the above 
letter we should never have even known of the 
absurdity. 





FROM TWO IMPORTANT SOURCES. 


N Eastern paper of great importance, the Boston 
Evening Traveller, in its issue of November 21 
says: 

Tue Musica Courter of November 16 contains a fine article on the 
performance of ‘* Siegfried,’’ with an analysis of the music, with illustra- 
trations in music-type; a sketch of the new Academy of Music in Peters- 
burg, Va., where our Southern friends, under the excellent guidance of 
Mr. Noltenius, are forgetting their innocent past in the light of knowledge ; 
timely editorials, gossip, letters, chaff and trade talk. It is a number 
which 1s replete with enterprise. 

And in a great Western publication, the Chicago 7r- 
dune, we find the following complimentary notice: 
A MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
Mason City, Ill., November 12.—{Editor of the 7r7une.]—What is the 


name of a good musical journal and where published ? a we 
(Musicat Courier, No. 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York city.] 





The Symphony Society. 


HE Symphony Society’s second public rehearsal 

and concert, given at the Metropolitan Opera-House on 

last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, followed somewhat 

quickly on the first, which took place only three weeks ago. 

Both, however, were well attended, and the program as well as 

the performance, under Mr. Walter Damrosch, was a great im- 
provement on its predecessor. 

The concert opened with Eugen d’Albert’s new first symphony 
in F major, op. 4, which was awaited here with considerable in- 
terest, as the great pianist’s name is already a familiar one to our 
musical public. The symphony, however, is a disappointing 
work, with the single exception of the scherzo, which is a vigorous, 
fresh, well conceived and effectively orchestrated movement in C 
major. It was well played and loudly applauded by the public. 
The first movement is a conglomeration of Wagnerian and 
Brahmsian ideas, without, however, revealing the talent of the 
latter and the genius of the former in the treatment of them, and 
the orchestration is at times almost clumsy. The slow movement 
in C minor shows a meaningless meandering in lugubrious horn 
phrases and is very uninteresting. The same may be said of the 
andante preceding the final allegro, but the first theme of the 
iatter is rather fresh and inspiring, though its treatment again 
falls below the Brahms standard which one is led to expect by 
the close resemblance to that master’s style, which the theme it- 
self foreshadows. 

Another novelty on the program was an introduction in G major 
anda serenade in D minor from ‘‘ Namouna,” by Edouard Lalo, 
the Parisian composer. The introduction is pleasing in invention 
and effectively orchestrated ; the serenade is neither. 

A peculiar idea of Mr. Damrosch’s was the performance succes- 
sively of three well-assorted romantic overtures. We fancy the sug- 
geston of this part of the program was one of the practical 
jokes that Billow loves to indulge in, and we can almost imagine 
the Mephistophelian smile with which he will read that the joke 
was carried out. However, the performance of the first of the 
three overtures, Weber's ever young and acceptable ‘‘ Freischiitz” 
overture, was the best thing we ever heard done under M. Dam- 
rosch’s baton. He led with enthusiasm and precision and the 
orchestra followed in the same spirit. The consequence was a 
reading which roused the audience to a perfect storm of applause. 
The other two overtures, which did not fare quite so well, were 
Wagner's ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” and Berlioz's ‘‘ Corsair” over- 
ture. The latter, after a very fine and promising opening, is a 
work which peters out somewhat uninterestingly. 

Max Alvary was the soloist of the evening and he sang Don 
Ottavio’s aria,“ Ein Band der Freundschaft,” from Mozart's “ Don 
Giovanni,” which lyric lies somewhat beyond our Wagner tenor’s 
vocal abilities, and a ballad, ‘‘ Siegfried’s Sword,” by the late 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch. The ballad he repeated after a hearty 
double recall. It is, however, such a poor composition that it 
suggested the following conundrum: ‘* What is the difference 





between Wagner’s and Damrosch’s ‘ Siegfried’s Sword?’” The 


former is Nothung, the latter is nothing.” 








The American Concerts. 
HE fourth of the American concerts took the 
shape of a chamber nuusic matinee, at Chickering Hall, on 
last Tuesday. The Messrs. Dannreuther, Thiele, Schill and 
Hartdegen played a string quartet in D major by that gifted 
young Boston composer, G. W. Chadwick. Particularly interest- 
ing are the first movements and the beautiful theme and varia- 
tions in D minor which form the slow movement, for which 
Schubert’s heavenly G minor variations from the D minor string 
qnartet evidently served as a model. The same gentlemen, with 
the assistance of Messrs, Lendner and Hemman, performed a 
string sextet (two violins, two violas and two 'cellos) in D minor, 
by Johann Beck, of Cleveland, Ohio. This is one of the most 
powerful and most original works presented at these concerts. 
The first movement is strong in conception, and the slow move- 
ment in A major perfectly beautiful. In point of thematic treat- 
ment and polyphonic writing, Mr. Beck seems to be a writer who 
has a great technic and quite an original style. He is still a very 
young man, and we predict for him an important place in 
America’s future in creative music. Both works were well 
played, and evidently had been carefully rehearsed by the gentle- 
men before mentioned. 

The program contained, further, a sonata for violin and piano 
in B minor, by J. K. Paine. Only the first movement of this 
work is somewhat interesting, while the rest is labored and dry, 
hardly as dry, however, as was Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood’s playing 
of the piano part of the same. 

Miss Effie Stewart contributed to the program the following 
four songs : 

* Love Song,”’ in E flat 

“ | Saw Thee Weep,” in F 
“When I Dream of Thee,” in E 
** Milkmaid’s Song,” in G 

Of these Burr's song is well written, but not very interesting, 
while Edgar H. Sherwood’s is both melodious and pretty. Miss 
Stewart's singing lacked culture and refinement, and her soprano 
voice is of not particularly beautiful or sympathetic quality. 

The fifth and last concert of the series was that of last Thurs- 
day night, and it was also the best attended. The program em- 
braced three numbers, the first of which was G. Templeton 
Strong’s (New York, now living in Leipsic) first symphony in 
F major, entitled ‘In the Mountains.” The four movements, 
somewhat after the pattern of Raff’s‘‘Im Walde” symphony, 
are designated as: ‘‘ In the Afternoon” (allegro moderato), ‘‘ In 
the Gloaming ” (adagio), ‘‘ At Midnight—the Wild Hunt” (alle- 
gro), ‘* In the'Morn” (allegro molto). The work, which is fanciful 
in the extreme, is, on the whole, the most interesting that -has yet 
been begotten by American musical brains. The scoring through- 
out is masterly and shows that freedom of handling the instru- 
ments and that art in tone-coloring which characterize the orches- 
tral writings of Wagner, Berlioz and Raff, of all three of whom 
Mr. Strong evidently is a close student without, however, be- 
ccming a mere imitator. And this view we will uphold despite 
the fact that sometimes Mr. Strong borrows also from the musi- 
cal ideas of these three composers, notably from Raff's ‘* Leon- 
ore” and ‘‘ Walde”’ symphonies, from Wagner's ‘‘ Waldweben” 
and from Berlioz’s “‘Damnation ce Faust.” Particularly good 
are the scherzo in F minor and the tremendous last movement, 
while the slow movement in C minor is somewhat barren of 
ideas. 

H. W. Parker’s (New York) cantata, ‘‘ King Trojan,” in E 
major, is a somewhat disappointing work. The composer is a 
refined writer who handles voices and orchestra well, but he is so 
essentially lyrical that he lacks all dramatic elements and in- 
stincts, and as he is, besides, not very original in invention, the 
work as a whole soon becomes monotonous and even uninterest- 
ing to a degree. It was also not very well performed on this oc- 
casion, the orchestra (not Mr. Van der Stucken’s usual one), the 
chorus, and even the soloists doing some slovenly work. The 
last were Mrs. Beebe-Lawton, Misses Charlotte Walker and Hat- 
tie Clapper, and Messrs. Max Heinrich, Frederick Jameson and 
J. Allan Preisch. 

The concert was concluded with a sprightly and brilliantly or- 
chestrated movement, entitled ‘‘ Carnival,” from a suite in F, by 
Ernest Guirand, which, as well as the difficult Strong symphony, 
was well played under Mr. Van der Stucken’s excellent guidance. 
Guirand was born in New Orleans, but is now living in Paris, 
where he is with Massenet, teacher of harmony and composition 
at the conservatory. Several of his works have achieved success 
in France. 


Willard Burr (Boston) 

Hermann Rietzel (New York, dead) 
Edgar H. Sherwood (Rochester) 
Arthur Foote (Boston) 


The Gerster Concert. 
HE only Gerster concert given in New York took 
place before an expectant large assemblage in the Metro- 
politan Opera-House on Thursday evening. 

Of the five numbers preceding Gerster’s appearance the most 
interesting one was the second concerto for violin by Wieniawski, 
played by Miss Nettie Carpenter. She possesses a sympathetic, 
though not full tone. Her technic is very reliable, her intonation 
always pure, and her bowing very quiet. She played the con- 
certo in too studied a manner, but showed much more freedom 
in the encore, a ‘‘ Danse Espagnole,” by Sarasate. 

After Miss Carpenter Gerster appeared, welcomed with the most 
hearty affection. Never before was expectation so much dis- 
appointed as when she sang the first notes of the air from ‘‘ The 
Barber.” No doubt Gerster’s vocal organs are badly’ affected, 





otherwise such lack of resonance and tone and such continuous 
singing out of tune could not be possible. She could not con- 
trol the flexibility of her vocal cords, a trill, for instance, which 
began on E-F sharp, came downto E-E flat. It wasa sad and 
painful thing to recognize her serious efforts to make her sing- 
ing pleasant, but, alas! without success. 

There may still be hope for her vocal recovery, if she rests 
again and completely. Then, perhaps, her famous resonant 
head tones may reappear and she may again begin to cultivate 
her voice, we hope, lost only temporarily. There have been won- 
ders like that performed before. 

The other singers were partly very satisfactory, partly uninter- 
esting. Mrs. Hastreiter’s powerful alto voice was well handled. 
In the air by Gomez she gave a high C as clearly and surely as 
only a coloratura soprano could have done. Still, it makes an un- 
favorable impression to see an artist of so high rank hunting for 
encores and then giving songs of so low a grade as she did. De 
Anna, possessing a wonderful baritone voice, also seeks to procure 
encores, otherwise he would not force his noble organ until it be- 
comes hoarse. Mr. Bjorksten has a fine and well-trained tenor 
voice, but it is absolutely not suitable for large halls. A singer 
like Carbone is, because of his delivery, not fit for a concert stage. 
In the opera buffa one may sing and act as he did ; on the concert 
stage one ought only to sing—a remark which all other singers at 
this concert, Mr. Bjorksten excepted, may take into consideration. 

Mrs. Sacconi played a reverie for harp, by A. Thomas, with 
remarkably good taste and richness of tone. She made the most 
favorable impression through her modesty in not responding to 
calls for an encore. The concert lasted over three hours. Mr. 
Neuendorff conducted very carefully. 

Sinnce the above was written Mrs. Gerster herself has seen fit 
to withdraw, fora time at least, from the concert stage and the 
proposed Gerster concert tour has been abandoned by Mr. Abbey. 
The step is a wise one, inasmuch as the tour could not have re- 
sulted in anything but artistic and financial failure. Some of the 
artists engaged for the Gerster concerts will appear in connection 
with the Hofmann concerts, others at the Casino Sunday concerts, 
and the contracts with a few will be settled in other ways by Mr. 
Abbey. 

We sincerely hope that much-needed rest will do Mrs. Ger- 
ster’s voice and nerves good and that she may rise from her mis- 
fortunes in the near future with health and voice completely 
restored. 


Philharmonic Club. 

HE Philharmonic Club gave the first of four 
chamber-music soirées for the present—their tenth—season 
at Chickering Hall on last Tuesday evening, when a large and 
enthusiastic audience was in attendance. The club's playing 
was the best and smoothest that we have ever heard from them, 
and the performance of the opening number, Schumann's fine 
and well-known piano quartet in E flat, op. 47, was characterized 
by exceptionally good ensemble. Mr. Richard Hoffman was 
the interpreter of the piano part, and he justified his reputation 

as one of the best chumber-music players in this country. 

The gentlemen of the string quartet gave two movements, an- 
dante con moto in B flat, and gavotte, from Bazzini’s quartet in 
The two movements are very well written and 
They 


F major, op. 75. 
are graceful and pleasing without being particularly deep. 
were played with great smoothness and nice tone. 

The interest of the cognoscenti was centred in the final num- 
ber, a manuscript sextet in the form of a serenade, by Arnold 
Krug. The work, op. 34, in D major, is expressly written for 
and dedicated to the Philharmonic Club, and of course is scored 
for the following instruments: Flute (Weiner), first violin 
(Arnold), second violin (Faerber), ‘cello (Schenck), and double 
bass (Kalkhof). Of the four movements the first and third are 
the best, the latter, an allegretto in B flat, being in happy imi- 
tation of Delibes’s best style. The slow movement in G minor, 
with an allegro intermezzo in C minor, is faulty in form and 
meaningless, while the last movement suffers from the shortcom- 
ing of so many last movements, a lack of ideas and spontaneity. 
The new work was carefully and well played and was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the public. 

Miss Jennie Dutton added to the program the cavatina from 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” and Lassen’s trivial song in F 
major, ‘* Wenn der Fruehling auf die Berge steigt.". The former 
belongs to the repertory of great dramatic sopranos, and is far 
removed from Miss Dutton’s capabilities as a singer, and the 
latter she gave with abundant vocal material, but not in a very 
pleasing manner. Upon the slightest provocation of applause, 
however, the lady hastened to supplement the Gounod cavatina 
with anencore, Brahms’s ** Vergebliches Standchen,” and to give 
a da capo of the Lassen song. 


.- Mr. Walter Bache gave his annual Liszt concert in 
Léndon on October 22. The occasion was principally. devoted 
to the ‘‘ Italian Album,” which Liszt wrote during his first vir- 
tuoso tour in Italy,a few months short of half a century ago. 
The ‘‘ Album ” gives Liszt’s impressions of the painting in which 
Raphael represented the betrothal of the Virgin Mary and 
Joseph, of the Michael Angelo statue, which, from its gloomy ex- 
pression, the Italians have dubbed ‘I! Penseroso,”’ and one of 
Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura. It also includes the Dante fan- 
tasia, the piece entitled “‘ Venezia e Napoli,” in which a Venetian 
gondolier song and other popular music is incorporated, and the 
canzonetta which Liszt borrowed from a melody by Salvator 
Rosa. 
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PERSONALS. 


Dr. CARL E. MARTIN.—Dr. Carl E. Martin, whose por- 
trait appears on the front page of this issue of THE MusicaL 
Courter, is, by his excellent work, winning a commanding posi- 
tion on the concert and oratorio stage. Although he has been 
only a few years before the public, Dr. Martin's engagements 
have been numerous. He has sung with the New York Oratorio 
Society in Bach's ‘' Passion Music” and Hiindel’s ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt,” with the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society in Schumann’s 
‘*Faust,” with the Philadelphia Chorus in Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,” with the St. Cecilia Society, of Philadelphia, in ‘* Sam- 
son,” with the Germantown Choral Society in the ‘‘ Messiah,” at 
the Worcester Music Festival of 1886 in‘* Judas Maccabeus,’’and at 
the Petersburg (Va.) Music Festival for three consecutive seasons, 
singing ‘ Toggenburg,” ‘‘ Creation” and ‘‘ St, Paul.” He has also 
appeared at the Ogdensburg Festival, Taunton (Mass.) Festi- 
Plattsburg Festival and in Boston, Baltimore, Chicago 
and other cities, taking the solo parts in ‘‘Seasons,” Verdi's 
** Requiem,” ‘‘ Elijah” and other standard works. Among other 
engagements for this season Dr. Martin is to sing the ‘‘ Messiah” 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, Wilkesbarre, Trenton and Detroit during 
the coming season. Dr. Martin received his diploma at the 
Miami Medical College in Cincinnati, and therefore, although 
not practicing medicine, is a physician and not a musical doctor. 

SoME RECENT DEATHS,—Eugéne Massol, who origin- 
ally played the chief tenor parts in Auber’s ‘* Masaniello” and 
**Gustave III.,” Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” Donizetti's 
‘* Don Sebastian” and other works, died at the advanced age of 
eighty-five. He bade farewell to the stage on the night that 
Orsini made his attempt on the life of Napoleon III. 

Sir George Macfarren’s death was known to have been unex- 
pected, but few people were aware how sudden it was. On Sun- 
day week the blind musician was being led by a boy for a walk 
to his brother's at Hampstead. When near Primrose Hill he sud- 
denly fell in the street. He was taken to his brother’s in a cab, 
but refused to see a doctor, On the next day Dr. Ogilvie cailed 
and found him dictating music to his amanuensis, Mr. Winder- 
mere Clark. The doctor at once stopped him, and Macfarren 
was highly indignant. However, the music page was put aside, 
and Macfarren instead insisted upon dictating some letters. The 
second letter was almost finished when he fell back in his chair. 
Mr. Clark at once took him in his arms, and was in the act of 
carrying him to his bed when the musician gave a gasp and died. 
Word was at once sent tothe Royal Academy of Music, where 
some of his harmony pupils were actually waiting for their les- 
sons, and where, indeed, a few minutes afterward a letter signed 
by Macfarren was brought by the postman.—London Figaro. 

We regret to announce the death in London, after a long 
and painful illness, of Carl Georg Mangold, the well-known 
pianist, composer, teacher and theoretical writer on music. 

Mr. Mangold was descended from a very musical family, 
although Sir GG. Grove has made no entry of the family in the 
dictionary, but perhaps it will appear in the Appendix. The 
earliest known member of the family is John Henry Mangold, 
who was born in 1689, and became one of the court musicians to 
the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. His son, John William, 
born 1736, was a violinist at the same court. He had five sons, 
of whom the third, Louis Mangold (born 1777, died 1829), was a 
violinist, and the father of the subject of this memoir. There 
were also two cousins—Wilhelm Mangold (born November 19 
1796), who was chapelmaster to the above-mentioned duke, and 
Car! Amadeus Mangold (born October 8, 1813), who wasa violinist 
and composer, also in the service of the grand duke—so that it will 
be seen Mr. Mangold was a member of a highly gifted race. 

One of the Mangold family is living in this city as a highly 
respected teacher of singing, he being the professor of music at 
the Normal College for young ladies. 


val, 


BizET AND DAUDET.—The great French novelist, Al- 
phonse Daudet, has addressed a characteristic and charming let- 
ter to Porel, of the Paris Odéon, on the occasion of the hun- 
dredth performance of ‘‘ L’Arlésienne,” with Bizet’s music. He 
‘‘T remember one evening about fifteen years ago—is it 
fifteen years? I no longer remember the exact date—George Bizet 
and I stood trembling and pale against a side scene in the Vaude- 
ville, and saw this same ‘ Arlésienne’ crumbling under the in- 
difference and fatigue of the audience. Now they come, 
now they listen, because Bizet is dead and has become classical, 
because Lamoureux leads the dance, perhaps also because my 
name is better known than it was fifteen yearssince. . . They 
listen, thanks to you, my dear friend, who have had the courage 
to exhume at great expense a work which was buried alive, and 
which nobody remembered any more, not even myself.” 


says: 


MUSICIAN HAUSER’S TICKET,—Ernest Hauser, a mem- 
ber of Theodore Thomas's orchestra, last Wednesday brought 
suit in the United States Circuit Court against the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company for refusal to fulfil a contract. 
Hauser bought an excursion ticket from the city of Frankfort 
and return. The ticket was for a first-class passage. It was 
agreed that the purchaser was to give the company two weeks’ 
This he did and he was informed that all 
staterooms were engaged for two months ahead. Hauser did 
not have sufficient money to buy a first-class ticket by another 
line and was compelled to return in the steerage with his wife. 
He sued for $2,000 damages and the court granted him $250. 


notice of his return. 


SiR WILLIAM.—London Figaro gives the following in- 


teresting information: ‘‘ No apology is needed to direct the at- | 





tention of Wagner students to an admirable paper by Sir William 
F. Apthorp, in the November number of Scribner's Magazine, 
upon ‘ Wagner and Scenic Art.’ The musical element is wisely 
thrust into the background, and in a very attractive style the au- 
thor confines his attention almost exclusively to the stage settings 
of the various operas. The wood-cuts, taken for the most part 
from the original sketches for the scenery used at Bayreuth, are 
also highly interesting. They include four scenes from the 
‘ Nibelung’s Ring,’ the ship scene from ‘ Tristan’ and five scenes 
from ‘ Parsifal.’” 

No apology is needed on our part for quoting the above para- 
graph from our esteemed transatlantic contemporary, but we can- 
not refrain from calling its attention to the fact that ‘‘ Sir” is 
not the correct title of our Boston colleague. 

KARL SCHIMPFF’S WORK.—The leading musician of 
Scranton, Pa., is Karl Schimpff, a pupil of the Stuttgart Conser- 
vatory. He has been giving recitals in Scranton on the order of 
composer’s night. The last recital was a Schubert night, and 
the following woiks were produced by Mr. Schimpff: Grand 
Fantasie, op. 15, C major; Sonata, op. 42, A minor (first move- 
ment); Impromptus, op, go, No. 3, G major, No. 4, A flat 
major; Menuetto, from sonata, op. 78; Impromptu, op. 142, 
No, 3, Theme with variations, B flat major ; Fifth Grand Sonata, 
op. 143, A minor; Impromptus, op. 90, No. 1, C minor, No. 2, 
E flat major. 

MIss ETELKA SOLOMONSON.—Last week we published 
the following notice: ‘* Miss Etelka Solomonson, 687 Lexington- 
ave., teaches the piano according to the Leschetitzki method. She 
is one of the few pupils of the great Vienna master now in this 
country.” On Friday last Miss Solomonson lost her father, and 
she is now the sole support of her mother, younger sister and 
herself. Sheis an accomplished pianist and one certainly most de- 
serving in every way of a trial as a teacher of the pianoforte. 

HERVE.—Men of talent are not always proud. Hervé, 
the cemposer and librettist, whose real name is Florimond Roger, 
the author of “ Chilpéric,” ‘* L’Eil Creve,” ‘‘ Le Petit Faust” 
and a number of other operettas of the Offenbach order, has 
taken the position of leader of the orchestra at the Empire The- 
atre in London. He wrote the music of two ballets for the re- 
opening of the house. Mr. Hervé, who is in his sixty-third 
year, began life as an organist of the Church of St. Eustache, in 
Paris, and as chief of orchestra at the Palais Royal Theatre, hold- 
ing both places at the same time. He afterward sang at the 
Opéra National, where he composed and had produced a little 
opéra bouffe called ‘‘ Don Quichotte.” In 1853 Mr. Hervé 
founded in Paris the ThéA&tre des Folies Nouvelles, under the 
name of Folies-Concertantes, He has often acted and directed 
concerts in London.— Zhe Sun. 

MALLINGER.—Mrs. Mallinger, the greatly admired prima 
donna of the Berlin Royal Opera-House, has just made up her 
mind to leave the operatic stage and turn her great histrionic tal- 
ents into artistic use in the dramatic line. She will appear as an 
actress at the Koenigstadtisches Theatre in Berlin on January 2. 
Would that all singers who have lost their voice would know 
enough to timely quit singing ; then such painful scenes as the 
recent Gerster failure would be spared the artists, the public and 
the critics, 

TorEDT.—Mr. Theodore J. Toedt has more oratorio en- 
gagements than any other tenor in America. He is engaged for 
December 21 for the ‘* Messiah,” at Hartford; December 26, 
Springfield ; 29 and 30, Chicago and Milwaukee ; December 5, 
Washington; February 18, Brooklyn Philharmonic; May 9, 
Hartford. 

TRETBAR.—There are few men in the musical profession 
in this city whose names are better known than that of Mr. C. F. 
Tretbar, and yet his name has perhaps been more often mis- 
spelled than that of any other one in the profession. We give 
some samples of this, taken from envelopes addressed to him: 
Tretman, Frethar, Trettan, Tockbad, Fratbar, Trealbar, Tret- 
bahr, Tretbarr, Crossbar, Tritbar, Frebar, Trebar, Threadbare, 
Treloar, Dreckmaur, Treppa, Tutbax. 


MIss ANNE CARPENTER AND THE MENDELSSOHNS.— 
Miss Anne Carpenter, who recently arrived from Paris and joined 
the Mendelssuhn Quintet Club, is making great successes wher- 
ever the club concertizes. Her voice is very sympathetic and 
powerful. Reports of this (the thirty-eighth) year’s tour of the 
club are very satisfactory. The Mendelssohns will be heard in 
many sections of the West and Southwest, including Texas, this 
season. 


IDA KLEIN AS LADY HARRIET.—Mrs. Ida Klein, a 
a well-known New York soprano, now with the Boston Ideals, 
made a decided hit in Chicago as Lady Harriet in Flotow’s 
‘*Martha.” Miss Klein will be heard in this city during the six 
weeks’ engagement of the Ideals. 








....Some months ago it was stated that a number of 
valuable scores had been saved from the Opéra Comique fire. 
We learn that among them was a unique copy of Grétry’s 
**L’Epreuve Villageoise,” with orchestration by Auber. The 
story says that, happening to be in the theatre during a rehearsal 
of the work with Grétry’s own scoring, Auber said to the di- 
rector, ‘‘ What a pity the performance is fixed for to-morrow, 
otherwise I would have re-orchestrated that ravishing piece.” 
Seeing his advantage, the manager delayed the production ; 
Auber fulfilled his promise, and the copy in the Opéra Comique 
library was the only one known to exist with Auber’s scoring. 
M. Danbé deserves a ‘‘ médaille de sauvetage.” 





Tonic Sol-Fa. 
RECEPTION was given to Mr. John Spencer 
Curwen, the president of the Tonic Sol-Fa College, of 
London, under the auspices of the American Tonic Sol-Fa Asso- 
ciation and others, at the hall of the Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation, No. 9 University-place, on last Friday evening. Mr. 
Theodore F. Seward, the president of the American Tonic Sol- 
Fa Association, presided, and the following letter from Mr. 
William Mason, the president of the American Vocal Music 
Association, was read : 


sdohl, 





It is with sincere regret that I find myself p d by cir- 
cumstances from attending the reception to Mr. J. T. Curwen. However, I 
am not satisfied to let the occasion pass without expressing my interest in the 
educational work which Mr. Curwen represents. It is very natural and 
therefore to be expected that a new system like tonic sol-fa should at first 
arouse opposition, and that prejudice should be manifested against what is 
regarded as a mere innovation and as being in conflict with conservatism and 
old-established ideas. But the results which have followed the i ducti 
and practice of the tonic sol-fa system in England are so extraordinary that 
they cannot be ignored or lightly passed over. The usefulness of the system 
has been proved beyond a doubt and needs no further demonstration, The 
magnitude of the work is just beginning to be appreciated and realized by 
the American public, but while prejudice is now passing away an impression 
still prevails that the tonic sol-fa system is only an excellent primary method, 
adapted solely for the kindergarten and the lower grades of schools, It 
seems to me that the oppurtunity offered by the reception tendered Mr, Cur- 
wen should be made available, as far as possible, for the purpose of correcting 
this misapprehension, sothat the musical profession may be led to realize 
that the tonic sol-fa ion, by emph ing the relationship of tones in 
key—which is the basis of the art of music—furnishes as valuable an aid in 

d d asin el y study, It is believed that careful investigation 
will show that there is no irreconcilable conflict between the tonic sol-fa and 
the present musical staff, but in reality the two stand in opposition, the one 
preparing for and leading up to the easy apprehension of the other. Tonic 
sol-fa comes first in ord r, for its notation at once reveals the passing modu 
lations and makes them clear, while the staff notation, on account of its 
complexity, tends to obswure them. The staff notation rather hinders than 
helps the student of harmony, since it requires many expressions for one 
simple truth, as, for instance, the relation of the tonic to the dominant. 
Tonic sol-fa presents the facts of harmony by relation, leaving the applica- 
tion to the different keys till a later stage of the study, when they can be 
easily and its admirable adaptability for the desired purpose be- 
comes more apparent as the more difficult stages of the study are reached. It 
has been repeatedly and amply proved by experience resulting from its use in 
England that this new musical method not only leads to accurate sight sing- 
ing, but at the same time develops a many-sided intelligence in the student. 
This being granted, it is surely the part of wisdom for our choir singers, and 
indeed for all who leve music, to avail themselves of its advantages without 
delay. 

One more thought, namely: Somebody has said there never was a popular 
movement without a leader, and the character of any movement depends 
largely upon the spirit of him who directs it. This truth is well illustrated 
in the history of tonic sol-fa. The noble and humanitarian purpose of its 
founder, John Curwen, has stamped itself both upon the workers and the 
work. Having known Mr. Theodore F. Seward for many years I have 
teason to believe that his aims and purposes are similar to those attributed to 
Mr. Curwen, and that his efforts are characterized by the same desire to 
benefit humanity. He teok a stand in behalf of this movement in advance of 
the rest of us, and in his earnest labor for its promotion he has been subject 
to the misunderstanding that all leaders of progress are liable to. It appears 
to me that the present time is opportune and that it is but an act of justice to 
acknowledge the fact, and at the same time to give him the assurance of our 
aid and support. 

I have written more concerning the tonic sol-fa movement than about the 
leader of it, who is the special centre of this occasion, but I am confident that 
this is in accordance with his preference. He wil! be followed as he returns 
to England with the earnest good wishes of the priests of musical education 
in America, Yours very truly, Wittram Mason, 

Orance, N. J., November 24, 1887. 
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HOME NEWS. 
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Frank Taft, the organist, opened a new organ last 
week at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore. 

Edwin Klahre, a young pianist, who has done com- 
mendable work, will give a recital at Chickering Hall to-morrow 
afternoon, 

——Mr. Theodor Salmon gave last night a recital of 
American compositions at the Pittsburgh Female College, with 
the assistance of Miss Belle Tomer, soprano; John Gernert 
violin ; Charles Cooper, ’cello, and Carl Retter, piano. 

Mr. Richard Burmeister, the Baltimore pianist and 
teacher at the Peabody Institute, has decided to give a series of 
four chamber-music soirees at Baltimore this season. He will be 
assisted by the excellent Baltimore string quartet : Fritz Gaul, 
first violin; Jean Schaefer, second violin ; J. Reinhardt, viola, 
and R. Green, violoncello. 

——Theodore Thomas’s third symphony rehearsal will 
take place at Steinway Hall on to-morrow afternoon. Emil 
Fischer, of the Metropolitan Opera-House, will sing, and the or- 
chestra will play Bach’s fugue in A minor, Schubert’s ninth sym- 
phony, Wagner's ‘‘ Eine Faust” overture, Chopin’s ‘* Trauer 
Marsch ” and Liszt’s ‘‘ Mephisto Waltz.” 

A concert was given last Monday night at Chickering 
Hall by Mr. Ludwig Weinstein, who appeared in it in the double 
capacity of organist and pianist. He had the assistance of Mrs. 
Marie Gramm, soprano; Holst Hansen, baritone ; Max Schwab, 
accompanist, and the Beethoven string quartet. An interesiing 
program was performed before a large, select and enthusiastic 
audience, 


The first extra concert of the Baltimore Oratorio So- 
ciety will take place on December 1, Miss Aus der Ohe being 
the soloist. The other two extra concerts will be given on Feb- 
ruary 16 and March 15. The ‘‘ Elijah” will be given at the 
regular concert of January 10. The artists engaged are Lizzie 
Webb Carey, soprano; Alma Dell Martin, alto; William J, 
Winch, tenor, and Max Heinrich, baritone. 
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Hans Schneider has been elected conductor of the 
Providence (R. I.) St. Cecilia Choral Union. 

George Sweet, the baritone, has left Chicago and 
is now residing in this city, which will be his future home. 


The Oratorio Society give their first public rehearsal 
for the season at the Metropolitan Opera-House this afternoon 
and the concert proper takes place to-morrow evening. Mozart's 
‘* Requiem)’ and the third part of Schumann’s ‘* Faust” form 
the program, 

Mrs. Clara E, Colby Thoms gave two piano recitals 
at Taylor’s music store in Springfield, Mass., on Monday after- 
noon and evening of last week. Her programs were interesting 
and contained many numbers from the pen of American native 
and resident composers. 

The Gounod Chorai Society, directed by W. E. Mul- 
ligan, the scholarly organist of St. Leo’s Church, will give its 
first concert at Chickering Hallon December 21. Mendelssohn’s 
setting of the Forty-second Psalm, ‘‘ As the hart pants,’’ will be 
the chief composition on the program. 

The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club is: 
Belfontaine, Ohio, to-day; December 1, Hamilton, Ohio ; 2, 
Paris, Ky.; 3, Manchester, Ky.; 5, Richmond, Ky.; 6, Mt. 
Sterling, Ky.; 7, Georgetown, Ky.; 8, Lexington, Ky.; 9, 
Huntington, W. Va.; 10, Ironton, Ohio. 

The case of Miss Carlotta Pinner against the Ameri- 
can Opera Company was on the calendarof the Superior Court 
before Judge Truax last Wednesday. Miss Pinner’s counsel, 
Hess & Townsend, were ready toproceed with the trial, when the 
attorneys for the opera company and the receiver consented to 
allow Miss Pinner to take judgment, without making a defense, 

A remarkable illustration of the slumbering talent 
that hides itself more or less coyly in the average chorus girl was ap- 
parent the other day,when the stage manager of the Casino selected 
ten of the girls to appear in a violin chorus, The idea was to 
have the violins played by musicians behind the stage, while the girls 
operated what are known as ‘‘ dummy” violins. The first of the 
girls chosen, Miss Lucy Rivers, announced that she knew how to 
play a real violin, and, borrowing one from the orchestra, she 
proved that she could play with skill, effectiveness and expression. 
Other chorus girls begged for a trial, and Mr. Aronson found that 
eight of the feminine members of his chorus had studied enough 
violin playing to warrant their appearance in public, and yet no- 
body had known of this accomplishment. Some of the other 
girls are now under instruction, and the result is that real violins 
will be used on the night of the new opera. — 7/e Sun. 

The second popular young people’s matinee was 
given by Theodore Thomas, at Steinway Hall, on last Saturday 
afternoon, and was, as usual, well attended by a fashionable 
audience. The purely orchestral program, which was carefully 
and brilliantly performed by the excellent orchestra, contained 
absolutely nothing that has not been heard here many a time be- 
fore, and mention of which has appeared repeatedly in these 
We therefore content ourselves with merely reproduc- 


columns. 

ing the same: 

Huldigungs, Marsch 

Overture, *Oberon”’ 

Prelude, ) 

Choral, > 

Fugue, 

Scherzo, ** Midsummer Night’s Dream "’ 

Symphonic poem, ‘Les Preludes’’....... .... 

Theme and variations, D minor Quartet.... 
String Orchestra, 

Ballet Divertissement, ** Henry VIII.”’ .... 


... Wagner 


.....Mendelssohn 
are .. Liszt 
... Schubert 


.....-Saint-Saéns 


A Comic Operetta. 

T the Fifth Avenue Theatre Colonel McCaull is 
A giving a three weeks’ season of English comic operetta 
with a company comprising all of his fun-makers— DeWolf Hop- 
per, Digby Bell, Mr. De Angelis, Mr. Macdonough and Mrs. 
Cottrelly—and the best of his singers—Miss Manola, Mrs. Laura 
Joyce Bell, Miss Annie Meyers and Mr. Edwin Hoff. It is 
worthy of remark that this unusual combination has been brought 
together by the gallant colonel in order to give éclat to the repre- 
sentation of a work which is an American production, ‘* The 
Begum,” words by Harry B. Smith, music by Reginald De 
Koven. We wish that it were possible to say that ‘‘ The Begum” 
has any pleasant relationship to the American movement, but 
this the facts prevent. We would hail a good American operetta 
with much greater joy than a mediocre American serious opera ; 
but what is meritorious in ‘‘The Begum” is the product 
of an American journalist, not of an American musician. Mr, 
Smith is a Chicago newspaper writer, who has had the inge- 
nuity to invent a clever idea (of the Gilbertian kind) to put at 
the bottom of his book, and the literary skill to work up that 
idea into verses (also of the Gilbertian kind) which are much 
superior to the general run of libretto jingles. He differs from 
his collaborateur in that having selected good models for his forms 
he handles them with some freedom and with a ripe knowledge 
of their nature and limits, while Mr. De Koven is simply a half- 
equipped and slavish imitator of Sir Arthur Sullivan's melodies. 
He cannot imitate the harmonies or the instrumentation of the 
English composer, for he lacks the requisite learning, and he 
does not seem even to have realized that it is necessary to know 
how to construct an ensemble before attempting to compose 
operatic music. 

‘** The Begum” will nevertheless prove a ‘‘ money-maker ” for 
Colonel McCaull. His comedians have filled it with funny 
horse-play, and he~ has put it on the stage in a truly opulent 
manner. 





Opera in German. 

T the Metropolitan Opera-House on last Wed- 
nesday night Victor Nessler’s ‘‘ Der Trompeter von Sick- 
ingen” made a highly successful American début before a very 
large and enthusiastic audience. In Germany this work has 
been received with considerably more favor than its merits 
would warrant, but then this can easily be explained through the 
fact that Victor von Scheffel’s magnificent romantic poem under- 
lying the libretto of the work isa great favorite with all classes in 
Germany. Furthermore the music is imbued throughout with just 
that element of sentimentality which has ever been a characteris- 
tic of the fatherland’s inhabitants, and is best reflected in their 
folk-songs. A German will sing ‘‘ Ich weiss nicht was soll es 
bedeuten, dass ich so traurig bin,” when he is actually in the 
midst of a great enjoyment, and thus it cannot be wondered at 
that a romanza, such as Werner's ** Behiit Dich Gott, es wiir so 
schén gewesen,” should take all Germany by storm. The suc- 
cess of the opera here is based more on the magnificent manner 
in which it has been mounted, the gorgeous stage pictures of the 
last act, the excellent singing of Mrs. Seidl-Krauss as Mapgar- 
etha, and Fischer as the Baron of Schinau, the pictures of old 
German students and soldiers’ life, and the incidents of a roman- 
tic love affzir, than on the intrinsic value of a score which, if 
not absolutely without merits, is yet not of as high a musical 
standard as we are accustomed to look for in works brought out 

at the Metropolitan Opera-House. 

Most ridiculous to the ear of a musician are Nessler’s ceaseless 
efforts to imitate Wagner's style of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” and 
most disappointing is he when he tries to be most sublime. The 
continuous use of a solo cornet throughout the entire opera is also 
very wearisome. 

Nevertheless and despite the fact that Robinson sang the 
most grateful part in the opera—that of the trumpeter and lover, 
Werner Kirchof—with a nauseating sweetness, probably to make 
up for his loss of voice, the opera, as we said before, was a 
great success, both on last Wednesday night and at its crowded 
first repetition on last Saturday afternoon. A word of praise is 
due the excellent stage management of Theodore Habelmann, 
who with mostly old material put on a work in fine style requiring 
such gorgeousness of mise-en-scene as does ‘* Der Trompeter.” 
The setting of Heideiberg Castle in the first act is very good, and 
the scenery was immediately recognized as correct by all those 
familiar with it. 

Anton Seid! conducted the opera with as much care and pre- 
cision fine shading and working up of climaxes as he does in the 
case of a Wagner opera, and he deserves unlimited praise for his 
share in the production. He refused, however, to bow his ac- 
knowledgments on the stage after frequent hearty and enthusi- 
astic calls, and for this show of principle he has our sincere com- 
mendation. Seidl is too much of a musician to approve of an 
opera of the Nessler kind. Chorus and orchestra were very 
good, the former especially in the first act. 

On Friday night ‘‘ Le Prophéte”’ was repeated and the audi- 
ence was not a very large one. On Monday night of this week 
‘‘ Fidelio” was again given with the same cast as heretofore, and 
also failed to draw more than an audience of average size. To- 
night ‘* Lohengrin” will be presented for the first time this 
season. On Friday evening ‘‘ Der Trompeter” will be heard 
again, and on Saturday the last matinée for the present of “* Sieg- 
fried” will take place. 








Josef Hofmann’s Introduction. 

HE truly marvelous child pianist, Josef Hofmann, played 
before members of the New York press and some invited 
guests at Wallack’s Theatre for the first time in this country, on 

Monday afternoon. This was his program : 

. Variations en a Theme by Beethoven fo: two pianos 
Second piano by Mr. Cassimer Hofmann, 
. Rondo Capriccieso... .....Mendelssohn 
. @, Mazourka , 
4, Polonaise { 
. @, Noctourne, 
6, Waltz, f se 
Wereserve our criticism of his performance for our next number, 
when his playing in public last night will be analyzed in these 
columns. However, we cannot forego the statement now that 
this young boy is aremarkable phenomenon on the musical firma- 
ment and that he is unusually gifted with musical talent and in- 
telligence—in short, he is a marvel. He offered to improvise on 
any theme given tohim, Mr. Rudolf Aronson, of the Casino, 
played parts of one of his own aboriginal waltzes, and the boy, 
who probably never heard anything of the kind, showed in the 
improvisation, which consisted of a reversal of the Aronson 
theme, that the latter was really upside down, or lop-sided as it 
were. Wedoubt if Mr. Aronson appreciated the subtlety of the 
boy’s action. 
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First Concert of the Beethoven String 
Quartet. 


N Friday evening last the Beethoven String Quar- 
tet gave its first concert at Chickering Hall to a decidedly 


appreciative audience. The quartet, consisting of Messrs. 
Dannreuther, Thiele, Schill and Hartdegen, were in good form, 
as their playing of the Grieg string quartet conclusively proved. 
This work, which is numbered 27, is a novelty in New York, and 
is thoroughly Grieg-ish in its characteristics. Those quaint 
Norwegian melodies with which we associate Grieg’s name were 
in abundance, and while the form was not ultra-classical, still the 
delightful coloring and piquant rhythms of the composition 





compensated for its many departures from acknowledged models. 
It is well worth another hearing. 

Another nove!ty was a Tschaikowsky trio, for piano and 
strings, dedicated to the memory of Nicholas Rubinstein. It is 
a sombre work, truly elegiac in its feeling and so little relieved 
from this spirit that it almost palls on one. The only bit of bright- 
ness flashes out in one of the variations in the second movement, 
a tiny mazurka, but it soon fades away into the tragic gloom of 
the first movement. The variations show considerable invention, 
and are well distributed among the instruments. Mr. Alexander 
Lambert took the piano part. Miss Ella Earle, who always sings 
delightfully, gave a brace of songs by Lassen, and the familiar 
** Kennst du das Land,” by Schubert. n 


Music in Baltimore. 
Ba.timore, Nevember 27. 
HE program of the second Philharmonic concert on Friday 
night was exceedingly attractive, as will be seen: 


Overture to ‘* Euryanthe"’. 
Concerto No. 1, E minor 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 
Symphony No, 3, in E flat major, op. 97 (Rhenish) ............. .Schumann 
Rakozcy March from ** The Damnation of Faust”................-.. Berlioz 


Joseffy received an ovation after his performance of the concerto such as 
never greeted a pianist in this city. THe Musica Courier has so fre- 
quently referred to this pianist and his performance that it appears needless 
for me to say more than this: Baltimoreans never heard “ greater’’ piano 
playing, and the musical community is anxious for his reappearance during 
the present season. The Philharmonic orchestra gave a very satisfactory 
interpretation to the Schumana symphony, especially the slow movements. 
Mr. Heimendah! needs more violins to do justice to the works he is conduct- 
ing, although the present body of violins is doing effective work. What he 
requires is quantity, and I am sorry to say that here he has no players to 
draw from, the good violinists being exhausted in the panel he has drawn, to 
use a legal phrase. The third Philharmonic concert is booked at the Acad- 
emy for December 9. Miss Mary Van, soprano, will be the soloist. 

Mr. Harold Randolph's piano recital at the Peabody on Saturday after- 
noon was an excellent exhibition of this young artist's versatiliy. His pro- 
gram comprised five * Songs without Words” by Mendelssohn, Moszkowsky's 
minuet in G major, the moment musicale in C sharp minor and the A flat 
major waltz, the latter played with splendid dash and fire ; Ludwig Schytte's 
A flat major ** Etude de Concert,’ and three small etudes. The two etudes 
by Nicode, C sharp minor and C minor, which Mr. Randolph played are ex 
cellent studies. 

The concert of the Germania Maennerchor last Tuesday night was an- 
other musical success. Mr. Heimendahl, the conductor, has improved the 
chorus work of this society in a remarkable manner. Hans Stick. 


- «e+. Weber 
Chopin- Causig 








Seventh Boston Symphony. 

Boston, November 27. 
CHUBERT'S overture to Helma Von Chezy’s (who wrote 
the libretto also to Weber’s ** Euryanthe *’) ** Rosamunde,"’ which, to- 
gether with the rest of the music to the play, was composed in 1323 and the 
original manuscript put away and forgotten for forty-four years unti! Grove 
and Sullivan found it, was in D, together with other music published as 
* Alfonso and Estrella,” op. 69. It is not the one now accepted as the real 
* Rosamunde ” overture, but rather the one in C to the opera of the ‘* Magic 
Harp,” published with other ** Rosamunde ’’ music as opus 26, by Diabelli, 
and this one was played last night. It is Schubert in his most melodic vein, 
and contains much of that limpid clearness and sweet childlike purity and 
simplicity “so lovable in Schubert. The overture was, if 1 mistake not, a 
novelty toa Boston audience, and they evinced cordial appreciation of the 
manifold delicacies of shading which Mr. Gericke produced from his reading 
of the work, which was most refined and subtle. The work has, of course, a 
slightly helpless innocence at times as to rhythm that becomes somewhat 
childish rather than childlike, as do some of Schubert's works. It was an ad- 
mirable contrast to the last number on the program, Brahms’s symphony, 
which was as eruditely complex and contrapuntally deep as was this ‘* fairy- 

tale-like’’ work maidenlike in the simplicity and coy reserve of its charms. 

The second number was Schumann’s concerto in A minor, played by Mr 
Carl Baermann, who played it well, as a matter of course, particularly the in- 
termezzo and the cadenza to the first movement. Technically there was no 
fault to find, save that the well-known rapid broken chord passages in the 
finale, with the peculiar broken beat staccatos in the orchestra, were so over 
huddled as to make them indistinguishable one from another. Mrs. Schu- 
mann has a much different conception of the concerto from Mr. Baermann, 
her’s being fuller and richer, technically, of course, behind his, as she does 
not command his physical force, but intellectually deeper. 
heard her play the work five times in Germany, and the last movement par- 
ticularly was played with more lucidity and breadth. I was somewhat dis- 
appointed with Mr. Baermann’s tone, which was not as massive as | expected 
Cold his work was in no respect, but rather over-impulsive, and in the last 
movement rising to a noble warmth of treatment. Mr. Baermann was more 
than warmly received and was recalled twice. The dreamy and peculiar pas- 
toral from Bach's ** Christmas Oratorio’’ was a very welcome rest before the 
symphony ; the woodwind rarticularly gave some delicious imitatiye work. 

I have just got all the morning papers (Sunday), and I find that they (Ga- 
sette, Courier, Herald, Globe) praise every feature of Baermann's work 
without réserve, save in a few details. He is ranked as the first pianist 
of America (by the Glode), The harmony between soloist and orchestra, or 
rather their unity, finds general appreciation. The Brahms Symphony, C 
minor, No. 1, is a deep work, too deep for the understanding of the great 
masses, and many wide mouths did I see around me before its close, and as 
one critic says, ‘* it drove out numbers at the close of each movement" (and 
this in Boston !). Dr. Hermann Deiters, an authority on Brahms, tells us 
that Brahms’s great symphonic works were not produced until after he was 
famous in other b of ition. He tells wonderful stories of the 
youth Brahms, who, in Gittingen, astonished Joachim and Liszt by trans- 
posing the whole ** Kreutzer’’ sonata of Beethoven from A to A sharp, on 
account of the piano being half a tone flat, La Mara says this happened in 
Celle with the C minor sonata, 

Schumann went into ecstasies when Brahms appeared and heralded tothe 
world the approach ef a mighty musical hero. 

This op. 68, C minor, No. 1, was composed just after he gave up the baton 
of the “* Gesellschaft’s Concerte der Musik freunde,” in Vienna, in 1875, and 
was performed in Karlsruhe on November 4, 1876. Of the introduction Mr. 
Jos. Bennett says: ‘* An unrelenting bass seems to chain down to earth the 
soul that would fain soar heavenward."" This dualism is the main idea of 
the introduction. The remainder of the first movement is the least interesting 
of the whole work. Mr. Gericke conducted the complicated rhythmic effects 
with wonderful savoir faire, and he was evidently fully alive to the magni- 
tude of the task before him. The andante is much more comprehensible to 
most people, and was consequently more enjoyed by the audience. Some of 
the violin score reminds of the ingenuity of Brahms's “ Variations"’ fame. 

The allegretto is probably the favorite, and its tender grace and sentiment 
form a period of rest in the intense strife of a hero’s soul in this symphony. 
We here get a slight glimpse of Brahms of ** Hungarian Dances’ fame. The 
adagio introduction to the finale is tremendous in its tragic significance. 
It reminds forcibly of some of Beethoven's noblest efforts. The pizzicato ef- 
fects from sixth to eleventh and h to h are a dis- 
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tinct reminiscence of the “ Dragon Music ” from ** The Nibelungen.” The | finale of Beethoven's * Ninth.” The general effect of the two is psychologi- | cital, Boscowitz’s recital, the first of the season’s concerts of the Apollo 
strings gave the well-known pede from t h measure up to andante | cally the same upon me. The sweep of this triumphal tone-poem is magnifi- | Club, to all of which I have been favored with tickets as your correspond- 
with grand unanimity, anda smile of pride enwr athed Gericke’s visage. | cent, and the very brass of paradise seems to sound a pzan of celestial joy io | ent, and will furnish a report of the same. 

The fine andante is strikingly Wagnerian in its whole effect, the string | the grand climax near the close where the hero enters into eternal and I hope to be able to attend Dr. Maas’s first ** Chamber Music 
tremolo, with horn, trumpet and t effects, inding much of some of | triumphal rest. Kneisel Quartet and the Cecilia Club on Thursday. 

the * Rheingold" score, This adagio (afterward andante) is like a purgatory, Next week we are to have Spohr's *‘Consecration of Tones,” Mendelssohn's Max Heinrichs’s ** Song Recitals” are causing much pleasurable anticipa- 
through which the soul of the hero goes into the glory of the triumphal finale, | scherzo * Mid Dream,” and Beethoven's blessed ‘ Eroica,”” a monumental | tion, and Miss Gertrude Franklin has also two very attractive programs be- 
which reels along dizzy with glory. It is a singularly similar effect to the | program. During the week we are to have Klindworth’s ** Beethoven”’ re- | fore the public. W. Waucu Lauper. 
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SPOFFORD & CO., | ONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. ) MECHANICAL PIANO AND ORGAN PLAYER. 
eg 
Young Lady Students received. Terms (Board € SENSATIONAL NOVELTY! 
Piano Action and Organ Hardware, Lodging, Fees, &c.), $500 per Year. VERYBODY, without ee previously coatiesl Ge trent 
Also a limited number of vounc girls for general | is E musical knowled e, will be able to play the newest and most 
DOLGEVILLE, N.Y education. Po uler Dances, Mare es, Hymns, or any piece of Music, with the 
. , 5 was @ of a cardboard shee’ 
German taught and spoken in residence. “i Lowest Trade Prices, cash ‘or Rotterda free d/d Antwerp, 
New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 7 Amsterdam or Rotterdam. 
WO CLARINETS | om terse srvcewick and teria etercnces meh od cme fm g a 
For particulars apply to ‘ Sheets of Music, suitable for both oR 35 cents each. 
Mrs. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
IN ONE! | Korner Strasse o7,1.L., | mer H. PETERS & CO., Leipzig (Germany), 


] 
> = Manufacturers of Kettledrums (Patent), Violins, Boxes, Piccolos 
Luirzic, Garmany. | Zithern, Accordeons, Musical Boxes, (nn &e. 


see aca, WAMES & HOLMSTRO ale 


A. &. Beebe, One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. —WE MANUFACTURE — 

















IMPORTER OF THE BEST MADE 


‘ ‘ THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
Italian Wood Wind Instruments EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 
(Agent of MAINO & ORSI, of Milan, Italy), NT os OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT| 
. FOG PIA MEDIUM PRICES. 


No. 57 Greene Street, New York. 


BUY THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. a 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. f 








ESTABLISHED 1854 


‘ FREEBORN ‘G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 


Bradbury Piano, 
Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Six: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably fine in- 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect, 


L rf 4 F.G, SMITH, Jr 
F, G. SMITH, Sr. WS = BRE WAREROOMS. 
. | "a ~ . ‘. = jai . 328 Folten i EE 
wWaREROOMS, “ ZA = “* 664 & 666 Ful = St 
New York, 95 Fifth Ave. \e { = /§7 . J 2 ‘ 05 Broadway, E. D 
Jersey City, 43 Montgomery St. Re © - « 194 196 Broadway, dD. & 
Washington,').C, 1103 Penn Av : CB) ; , f =|. Philadelphia, Arch St. _ |: 


TO DEALERS. 


Very truly yours, 
W. K. ROGERS, 
Private SECRETARYTO THE PRESIDENT 
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Every dealer in Pianos who visits New York should call at the factory of 


BEHNING & SON 
Third Ave. and 128th St. 


And examine the celebrated Behning Pianos, and also make arrange- 
ments to secure territory for this popular instrument. Take the Third 
Avenue Elevated, and get out at the terminus. Only two minutes’ 


walk from there to the Behning Piano Factory. 
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Professional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1497 "Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna So; a. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. W. vy, 23 Hast xsth Street; or 
residence, 137 West an Street, New York. 


Mag. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





Accompany- 














CARL ALVES, | 
‘ocal Instructo: 
oles Pate Ave., a omper| St, New York. 


MME, MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instructi 
No. 8 ioe Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
mgo East Sand Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK a Ba rm 


Tenor, Oratorio an 
Care of George Gaibee 23 m4 agth Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocar Currurg. 
Address “Tus Ftoripa,”’ 331 Sesand Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano lostrection, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, | 


Vocat Teacuar, 
21g East rgth Street, New York, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Pianoforte, Violin and meer Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Flezing Ae 
STEIN AaLL New York. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C.. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
pad (a, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, 

d all other occasions. Address: 
as Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Direcror. 
G3” Send for Catalogue. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warpz, Manager, 
a7 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PianisTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
See Senate for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


[nstruc 
Care of Wm. Knasz & Co., 
112Fifth Avenue. City. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
hee Park (Fourth) Avenue, 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Singi 
Address a19 East 18th treet, NewYork, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence : 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 




















“The Diane.” 


ARTICULAR ATTENTION IS 
invited to our New French 
Corset, “ The Diane,’ ranging in 
price from $1.50 to $5.50 each. 
Our customers are cordially invited 
to examine these most excellent 
Paris-made Corsets, which combine 
new features in style and shupe, 
and are absolutely controlled by 
us for the United States. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will 
receive careful and prompt atten- 
tion. 


James Mcbreery & bo. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Professional Cards. 


Mr. CHARLES KAISER 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor. 
STEINW AY HALL, 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


VIOLONCELLO VirTvUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 Ww est 46th Street. 








Address 
New York. 


ALBERT KUE NZLEN. 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 
Tes Epa aneiee. 
ork 


HENRY. ‘STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Hotel Albemarle, Boston. 


Resi- 





Address, Steinway Hall, New 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number %f Pupils. 
_STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 25 
Gast 14th Street, New York. 








PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’'S 


(JONSERVATORY OF \usic, 


— COMBINED WITH — 


+>A Seminary for 


Music Teachers, <- 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 





HE CONSERVATORY has now moved into the most spacious apartments and concert 
hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated building Pors- 


DAMER StTR., No. 21 A. 


Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, particularly 
for Piano, is due to the directors OF Th only the very best of prominent artists as 


teachers. 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


ART OF MUSIC are being taught 


under the closest personal supervision of Professor Scharwenka. 
Prospectuses can be had at the offices of Messrs. Eow. Scuupertu & Co., G. SCHIRMER, 
MARTENS Bros,, and ‘* THe MusicaL Courirr.” 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. | 


DYER & HUGHES, | 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


G™ Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 








C. A. SMITH é CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


89 and 91 East Indiana Street 
CEIICAGO. 





NHICKERING HALL. EDWIN KLAHRE. 
Thursday Afternoon, December 1, at 3, 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 

Reserved Seats, $1; now on sale at Ed. Schuberth & 
Co.’s, 23 Union Square, and at Chickering Hall. 





FIRST-CLASS PIANIST, HAVING IN- 

structed for years and with best success in 

one of the largest Conservatories of Music in Ger- 

many, seeks an immediate engagement for a similar 

position, or as leader of a band. For particulars please 

address HERM. WOLFF, am Karlsbad 19, Berlin, W., 
Germany. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application. 





VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 
rter and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
Italian, French, German and other 


s, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 
Address 23 Union Square, New York. 


THEODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, aga Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Im 
and Callen, 


Reman Ss 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


om - | me | NEW YORK. 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


we NONE ant OF 
Capra vec 


UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


ete rane 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 





HERRINGS 








HERRING ra O8 © a 
Broadway, NewYork 
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» BOSTON. s< 


Third Season—First Concert. 


MILLER HALL, 


Wednesday Evening, Nov. 30, at 8 o’clock. 


MAAS 
Chamber Concerts, 


ASSISTED BY THE 


KNEISEL QUARTETTE. 


Of those given the First Seasen, 


The 7ranscript said: ‘* Decidedly the most interest 
ing course of chamber concerts given during the 
season.” 

The 7raveller said: “ Pre-eminent in the character 
of the works performed and in the manner of per- 
forming.” 


Of those given Last Season, 


Boston Journal said’: “ These concerts are among the 
choicest entertainments in Boston, and are valuable 
alike to the student who comes to be instructed, and to 
the skilled musician who seeks for enjoyment. They 
are certainly unexcelled.”’ 

The Herald said: ‘‘ The series has been a notable 
one—alike for its well-chosen programmes and the good 
taste and artistic excellence of the work done.”’ 

The Home Journal said: ““ The performances have 
been made the topic of enthusiastic comment by many 
of our best musicians. 

The Courier said: ‘* The great impression made last 
season by Mr. Maas’s series cf chamber concerts bids 
fair to be renewed this year. Miller's pretty little hall 
was filled last Tuesday by an appreciative audience, 
whose enthusiasm was well won by the artists who par- 
ticipated in the very interesting programme. Such 
perfection of ensemble, such dash and brio are seldom 
heard.” 


All of the musical press spoke in the very 
highest terms of these unique concerts. 

Interesting programmes for this season 
now ready. 


Tickets, with Reserved Seats, 75 cents. Tickets and 


Programmes to be had at the 


MILLER PIANO WAREROOMS, 


MILLER BALL, 
156 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, !880. 


No. 407. 





Subseription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, #4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 

Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. ..860,00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months... . 80.00 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. “. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1887. 





Marc A, BLUMENBERG. Ortro FLOERSHEKE™, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Wesrern Representative. 
BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 

E. L. ROBERTS, Representative. 





HE Treasury Department has decided that capodas- 

tras and zither strings are duti~ble at the rate of 

25 per cent. ad valorem as parts of musical instruments, 

and not at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem, as recently 
assessed by the surveyor of customs at Cincinnati. 

> ape case of Bastras v. Chickering & Sons, which 

on trial for a week or more in Chicago, was 

ost by Messrs. Chickering & Sons, the jury finding that 

the firm must pay principal and interest to date—about 

Messrs. Chickering & Sons have 


Was 


four years’ interest. 


appe il “dd. 
= 
W' are sorry to notice that so important a paper as 
ik Telegraph has reproduced the 
inaccurate article from the New York 
of Sunday, November 20, entitled “Pianos Now 
Most of the statements in that article are ab- 
solutely false and the article should therefore not have 
been disseminated. 


Pittsburgh 


inreliable and 


| | is our opinion that the agency of the Briggs piano 

is one of the best that piano dealers can secure, for 
in the Briggs piano they have an instrument of truly 
excellent qualities; an instrument that can be sold on 
its merits and that can be recommended for musical 
qualities touch; an instrument that combines 
beauty of appearance with solidity of workmanship and 
the durability of which can be depended upon. In fact 

dealer can make a reputation ina community by sell- 
ing and pushing the Brig®s piano, for it is in the fullest 


and 


sense of the word an honest musical instrument. 
rhe factory of C. C. Briggs & Co. in Boston is making 


pianos to its fullest capacity. 


CIRC 
ie naa 
itfering “ New Home Organs”’ at stencil organ prices. 
“New York, 76 Fifth-ave.,” 
and as in some of its language it refers to the Sterling 


“ULAR has been mailed to dealers by some- 
or some firm in the stencil organ business 
The circular is headed 
rgan, we are under the impression that it emanates 
trom C, C. McEwen, and not from A. Dumahaut, who 
also has a piano and organ wareroom in the floor above 
C. C, McEwen, Fifth-ave. The “New Home 
O is a stencil racket; it is an organ the name of 


on 
gan 
vhich does not indicate its origin ; it is a low-grade wind 
chest which can be compared readily with the low-grade 
rattle-traps called pianos by the stencil crowd. We are 
surprised to find young McEwen engaged in this kind of 
business and predict that if he continues it it will soon 
kill his piano trade and force him into the low-grade 
piano and stencil piano line. Moreover, the statements in 





the circular of the “ New Home Organ,” whatever that 
may be, and which refer to the Sterling organ, are in bad 
taste and entitle the Sterling Company to legal redress. 
Candidly speaking, if we were in the position of the 
manufacturers of the Sterling organ, we would at once 
enter suit for damages against the parties who printed 
and circulated the “New Home Organ” circulars. C. 
C. McEwen is an advertiser in the columns of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, and we are ready to assist him in 
his efforts to place the pianos he is manufacturing, but 
we are in duty bound to denounce any transactions of 
his or of anybody else who may be engaged in this “ New 
Home Organ ” stencil affair. 


HE shipments of pianos from the factory of Messrs. 
Behr Brothers & Co. during the month clo-ing to- 
day were the largest in quantity that have been made by 
this firm during any November since the existence of the 
house. An honest piano of standard quality is in itself 
sure to become popular in this country if the manufactu- 
rers conduct their affairs honestly. A piano therefore 
like the Bebr upright, which is not only a standard in- 
strument, but a piano specially endowed with qualities 
and enhanced in value by means of improvements that 
belong to it exclusively, was sure of success, especially 
when its destinies were controlled by sucha firm as Behr 
Brothers & Co. 


HO is responsible for the rumor that the Petersen 

orange grove in Florida, which was exchanged 
for $25,000 worth of stock of Colby, Duncan & Co., is 
not worth more than a few thousand dollars? This 
orange grove transaction is one of the mysteries of the 
Colby, Duncan & Co. failure, and if the parties whose 
names are involved in it care anything for their reputa- 
tions we advise them to clear the mystery up as quickly 
as possible. Was there ever an offer, a bona-fide offer, 
made foi the grove by any responsible party? What is 
the grove worth, anyhow? Proof is required to show 





whether Mr. Colby or Mr. Petersen over-estimated the | 
value of this Florida property. If it is worth anything | 
the proof could readily be produced. 


following paragraph in an article on the Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association Fair: 

The Nickerson piano, showing the improvements invented by Mr. H. 
B. Nickerson, of New Bedford, which render the tension on all parts of a 
piano string even, and thus making tuning, except at long intervals, un- 
necessary, increases the sound and givesa purity of tone to the instrument, 
and which places uprights on an equality with squares, has attracced much 
attention from experts, and iscreating a great deal of talk in piano circles. 


Mr. Nickerson only claims some of these advantages, 
and has made an improvement, or rather has produced 
another novelty in pianos made without the wood pin- 
block. It is not desirable to “place uprights on an 
equality with squares,” for the American upright surpas- 
ses the square piano in every feature that constitutes a 
musical instrument. That sentence is nonsense, and in 
referring to the paragraph we would again caution pub- 
lishers of daily papers not to print what reporters write 
on the subject of pianos and organs. The technical 
points involved make it impossible to avoid errors in 
writing about pianos and organs, unless the writer has 
studied the subject. 


| 
HE Boston 7raveller, of November 26, contains the | 
| 
| 


E are always delighted to read in other trade papers 
W the original articles and items that weekly and 
semi-occasionally record the condition of Mr. Jack 
Haynes’s health and how Jack Haynes feels; how many 
orders Jack Haynes has taken; how many thousand 
organs Jack Haynes has sold in a week; how many 
miles Jack Haynes has traveled in a month; how Jack 
Haynes views the state of trade; what Jack Haynes 
thinks of Jack Haynes; how Jack Haynes sells a “ pile” 
or a “stack” of Lawry & Haynes pianos; how Jack 
Haynes “rushes;” what a “rustler” Jack Haynes is, 
&c, In fact, were it not for these Jack Haynes 
articles the other trade papers would be stupid; their 
accounts of Jack Haynes and his exploits lend a distinct 
charm to those papers which their editors were not slow 
to divine and which they are most careful to cultivate. 
However, a circumstantial survey of Jack Haynes's 
operations—those he has performed since he has be- 





come the favorite topic of the other trade papers, not 


those performed before that period—would disclose the 
remarkable coincidence that Jack Haynes was at one 
time an employe of Heintzman & Co., of Providence, and 
Heintzman & Co. failed; that he was the chief employe 
of the Ithaca Organ Company and the Ithaca Organ 
Company failed, and that he is chiefly responsible for 
many of the poor accounts he made when in the em- 
ploy of Augustus Baus & Co. 

It is probably for these reasons that the other trade 
papers take such paternal care of his present activity in 
the interests of Newman Brothers, the Chicago organ 
manufacturers, and Lawry & Haynes, the dealers in sten- 
cil Cable pianos. 

No doubt it is the opinion of those editors that Jack 
Haynes is an important factor in the piano and organ 
trade of the United States, and if Jack Haynes has suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that such is the case it is 
only an evidence of the force of his argumentative 
powers when applied to brains ofa certain calibre. 


HE Sterling Company have removed their pianos 
and organs from the warerooms of the E. H. 
McEwen Company and have headquarters at 76 Fifth- 
ave., main floor, with A. Wigand in charge. Mr. A. 
J. Brooks will travel in the territory east of Chicago, in 
the interests of the Sterling Company. The last three 
rented pianos owned by the E. H. McEwen Company 
have been sold to W. A. Kimberly. All the leases are 
owned by Mr. Parsons, of the E. H. McEwen Company, 
and it thus seems that these latest transactions, together 
with the transters recently made tothe Sterling Com- 
pany by the E. H. McEwen Company, virtually end the 
company. E, H. McEwen has personally rented the 
building formerly occupied by the company and con- 
trois the Wilcox & White organs, as heretofore stated 
in these columns. How much the estate of Charles H. 
Taylor will get out of the E. H. McEwen Company we 
are unable to state. 


E have before us a letter from a well-posted dealer 
in Tennessee who writes, among other things: 
“It does good to scatter a reliable music and music- 
trade paper all through this part of the country; people 
post themselves in regard to pianos. The sale of these 
infernal bogus pianos (if you will excuse the expression) 
should be stopped. It is almost impossible to sell a 
strictly first-class piano out here on account of the low- 
grade bogus things that are being sold, and that by 
such houses as , of Nashville and , of 
Cincinnati. The great majority of the people think 
these houses are old and reliable, therefore they buy the 
bogus pianos and think all the time they are getting 
good ones, not knowing the difference themselves.” 
This is only one of many complaints that are con- 
stantly reaching this office on the same subject. When- 
ever the day comes that the people at large shall learn 
the true inwardness of the bogus piano business and the 
fraud stencil it will be a sorry time for some people in 


the piano trade. 

CORRESPONDENT of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
A writes trom Washington, D. C.: “There are al- 
most too many houses in the piano and organ business 
here for the amount of trade done, and it is surprising 
that all of them manage to exist as they do. The music 
business, in all of its branches, is very dull here from 
about June 15 to September 30, and most active from 
November 15 to the end of May, receiving as it does the 
patronage of ‘society’ during the ‘season’ which 
gives it its impetus.” According to our private list there 
are fifteen firms in the line in Washington, D. C. 


| evan 





—THE MusicaL Courier, of October 19, published the fol- 
lowing item : 

George Vandewater, stationer and dealer in pianos, 141 Broad- 
way, has confessed judgment for $2,432 in favor of Julia R. E. 
Moore, his sister-in-law. 

Since then Philetus H. Mason, the assignee of George Vande- 
water, has filed his schedules in the Court of Common Pleas, 
They put the liabilities at $8,128.80; nominal and actual assets 
at $185.80. There is really nothing left of the business. We 
cannot conceive how anyone expected to carry on a piano busi- 
ness in a basement down in Broadway, near Castle Garden. 

—W. H. Keller, of Easton, Pa., who has a branch house at 
South Bethlehem, Pa., has just removed the latter into a new 
three-story building erected by a South Bethlehem capitalist. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., IPIBAE Sb 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“a= NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass.. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 8S FIFTH AVENT'E. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 





Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 


FACTORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 





| 
| 


Western Warerooms and Offices, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLING CO. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





yl TONE, the MATERIAL used 
\ in its construction, and the CARE [SAAC | COLE ¥ CON 
- re o every =] i . 
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given to every detail 
\ Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


STSY: (ORGAN Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
. 


BRATTLEBORO: | 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 














— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— s 
The Kellmer Piano. NEW YORK. 


New Burdett Org an List. | Smee Agente Wastes | TAMIES BELLAK 
ues ‘PETER KELLMER 1120 Chestnut Street, 


Piano and a . Pee 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. | ) and Ores io elas ea ol aa 7 


~omesmnren| LEOKER & SON, peda ein hie Tani 


because they are matchless 


en eae ees Grend, Square and Upright Bhias:orias in brilliancy, sweetness and 


honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fanecv price is not power of their capacity to 
charged_to_ cover heavy _add- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 


vertising expenses. Oy 2) Ere as ATT, Pianos. 


ee & C, FISCHER PIANOS, te 


P) Ref GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. se 
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CAN KIMBALL AFFORD IT? 


ee » 


Wet it not for the vile grammar in the following 
remarks inspired by Mr. W. W. Kimball, of Chi- 
cago, we would attribute them to the dictation of that 
gentleman, but his commercial correspondence is gen- 
erally couched in such proper terms that we are forced 
to admit that he merely conveyed his ideas to the trade 
editor who wrote the article which is the latest defense 
of the Kimball pianos that have been produced in Chi- 
cago, without, however, any allusion to the Kimball 
stencil pianos: 

I asked Mr. Kimball if he had as yet made any pianos and he said he 
had not, but had some under way which would soon be finished, and when 
they were he should not hesitate to have them undergo a most critical ex- 
amination. One thing is sure that Mr. Kimball means business, and there 
is no better proof of this than to note the anxiety of certain manufac- 
turers. These manufacturers have already gone so far as to buy up a cer- 
tain self styled trade paper, and through its columns have already begun 
a course of tirade upca Mr. Kimball and the piano he proposes to make, 
which is sickening to any honest person to read. It would show a little 
more common sense to wait until the child is born and then its color can 
be ascertained with some accuracy. However, these attacks in the scur- 
rilous sheet to which I allude, will do Mr. Kimball no harm. He is far too 
sensible to answer these slurs but will go steadily forward, and I will ven- 
ture to state positively, manufacture his pianos and readily sell them with- 
out the aid of that sheet or the manufacturers who are putting up the cash 
to run it in such a nefarious way. 

The pianos made by the W. W. Kimball Company— 
there were, we believe, twenty-four produced—settle the 
question whether or not the first part of the statement 
is true; but this is not the particular matter we wish to 
elucidate, for, in truth, we think it rather shrewd policy 
on part of the Kimball Company to keep their trade 
editors as much in the dark as possible. Mr. Kimball 
knows, as a man of discernment and judgment, that his 
defense is in weak hands, if there is any defense, and he 
and his people are characteristically studious to give 
only such information to their trade editors as will make 
these gentlemen as incapable of judgment as is possible. 
He is aware that not one of them knows what a piano 
is, and that not one of them can tell the difference be- 
tween one of the original Kimball boxes an 1 any of the 
better grade of pianos his house is selling. For that 
reason the paucity of information they possess is not 
going to be amplified by such a brain as Kimball is 
justly credited with. 

The great question however is: “Can Mr. Kimball 
afford to .be credited with inspiring the accusations 
made in the above articles against certain piano manu- 
facturers?” Here are two direct accusations. made: 
The first one is embraced in this sentence : 

These manufacturers have already gone so far as to buy up a cer- 
tain self-styled trade paper and through its columns have already begun, 
& 

The second accusation is a virtual endorsement of the 
first and says that these 
manufacturers [who] are putting up the cash to run it [meaning Tue 
Musicat Courier] in such a nefarious way. 

That is to sav, Mr. Kimball is made to appear as if he 
charges certain manufacturers with “ buying up” THE 
MUSICAL COURIER and “putting up cash” for the 
editors of this paper for the purpose of writing and pub- 
lishing the articles on the Kimball piano which we ex- 
amined and the Kimball stencil piano made in the East, 
This is an indictment that affects certain firms and the 
editors of this paper, not in dubious terms but directly. 
If true, the indictments would comprise the dangerous 
charge of conspiracy, for it would be a most damnable 


and, from a legal point of view, a criminal conspiracy 
for manufacturers (for certain advantages to be gained by 
them) to ally themselves with the editor or editors of a 


paper for any purpose such as is indicated in the above 
article. Can Mr. W. W. Kimball afford to have such a 
charge or indictment attributedto him? Mr. Kimball is 
about to put on the market a piano that will be offered 
to dealers at about the price he now charges for the 
Kimball stencil piano made inthe East. This Kimball 
piano may or may not be of better quality than the Kim- 
ball pianos made by his company and examined by us, 
but it was never intended to supplant to any degree the 
pianos of Hallet & Davis and of the Emerson Piano 
Company controlled in the Kimball territory by the W- 
W. Kimball Company. These firms could, therefore, 
have had no gain from our articles on the Kimball piano 
and the Kimball stencil piano, and neither of them could 
have won any point or advantage in “ buying up” this 
paper or “putting up the cash” “to run it,” as this 
latest Kimball trade editor states. And if these two 
firms could derive an advantage by means of the publi- 
cation of the truth on the subject under discussion, are 
they firms that would ever condescend to so contempti- 
ble a trick? Are the heads of these two houses such 
idiots as the Kimball trade editors endeavor to make 
them appear? Can Mr. Kimball afford to see such 
charges appear againstany firms he deals with, including 
the firms who make his stencil Kimball pianos? Can 


he afford to see such a charge brought against the 
editors of this paper ? 
What has appeared in these columns on tke subject of 
the Kimball pianos? Two important matters were dis- 
cussed. The first alluded to the Kimball pianos made 
by the Kimball Company some time ago. We gave our 
technical opinions and stated that they were the lowest 
grade pianos ever produced here. Their manufacture 
was thereupon discontinued and the Kimball Company 
have ever since promised to produce a better piano. 
What was the second matter discussed? The stencil 
Kimball piano, and this came within our general dis- 
cussion of the stencil, which we, in many of its aspects, 
consider a downright fraud upon the American people. 
We would not, we could not if we so desired, spare our 
best friends in the discussion of the stencil fraud were 
they implicated in it. Against Mr. Kimball er se or his 
house we have said naught. Under these circumstances 
can Mr. Kimball afford to permit his name to be used 
by his trade editors for the purpose of charging us and 
certain piano manufacturers with conspiracy? Can he 
afford to let these charges go out without denying the 
truth of the same unless he stated so himself? Who 
has bought up THE MUSICAL COURIER? Who is put- 
ting up the cash that induced us to publish what has 
been said about the Kimball piano and the thousands of 
Kimball stencil pianos made in the East by wholesale 
stencilers and sold in the West as Kimball pianos ? 








HOW THE BUSINESS IS DONE. 


————@——— 


Are All 8. G. Chickering & Co. Pianos Sold 
in that Manner? 


E have all along contended that S. G. Chickering 
& Co., of Boston are, as a matter of course, 
entitled to call the pianos they manufacture the S. G. 
Chickering & Co. piancs; but we have also insisted that 
it is morally, if not legally, wrong for that firm to imitate 
the flourishes and the style of lettering which has been 
in use on the pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons for 
many years past and which, in all probability, is part of 
their trade-mark. We have also paid attention to the 
agents who are selling the S. G. Chickering piano, and 
as recently as October 5 we said in these columns: 

People who are about purchasing pianos should be made acquainted 
with the real status of affairs and should not be placed in a false position, 
in which the purchase of -a S..G, Chickering piano would place them 
were they under the impression that this piano is the genuine Chickering 
piano. 

The details of the following transaction will therefore 
interest our readers who are, no doubt, following the 
course pursued by S. G. Chickering & Co., as narrated 
by us from time to time. 

Mrs. C. M. Harlow represents the S. G. Chickering 
piano in Binghamton, N, Y. At Union, near Bing- 
hamton, there resides a Mrs. Talmadge, a widow and 
two daughters, who are under age, and who have some 
money, and the mother, who is their guardian, desired 
to purchase an upright piano forthem. She met Mrs. 
Harlow, the S. G. Chickering agent, and stated that she 
knew nothing about pianos and that she wished to pur- 
chase some standard piano and pay for it with the 
children’s money. Mrs. Harlow told her that she had 
Chickering pianos. Mrs. Talmadge said that she had 
heard of these pianos from reputation. The negotia- 
tions proceeded and Mrs. Harlow permitted Mrs. Tal- 
madge to think that she was about purchasing a Chicker- 
ing & Sons piano. The bargain was made, a portion of the 
price of the piano was paid, and an agreement was con- 
summated as to the balance and the time when it was to 
be paid. The piano was delivered, and shortly after Mrs. 
Talmadge learned that the piano was not the standard 
Chickering piano, but was the S. G. Chickering piano. 
On being approached in reference to this discovery 
Mrs, Harlow refused to do anything. At the request of 
Mrs. Talmadge, Mr. E. C. Moody, an attorney-at-law, 
saw Mrs. Harlow and advised her to return the money 
and take back the piano. Mrs. Harlow admitted to Mr. 
Moody that she knew that Mrs. Talmadge thought she 
was purchasing a Chickering & Sons piano and that she 
did not inform Mrs. Talmadge that she was not buying 
such a piano. Mr. Moody took the position that if 
Mrs. Harlow knew that Mrs. Talmadge was being de- 
ceived it was her duty to inform the latter lady, and as 
she did not inform her that, in itself, vitiated the con- 
tract; that the money would have to be returned or, if 
not, an action would be brought. Mrs. Harlow there- 
upon returned the money and took the piano away. 

These are the facts. But suppose Mrs. Talmadge had 
not discovered the difference between what is known as 
the genuine Chickering piano and the S. G. Chickering, 
and suppose other people who may have S, G. Chicker- 








of the S. G, Chickering piano conducted on such a basis? 
As long as S. G. Chickering & Co. continue to imitate 
the flourishes and the style of lettering which has been 
in vogue with the house of Chickering & Sons that 
kind of an onus rests upon them. And last, but not 
least, is the house of Chickering & Sons going to permit 
this kind of business to continue any longer without 
some kind of action to prevent it ? 


WHO IS THE MASCOT? 


HIS is the heading of the following articles in the 
last number of the Chicago Mendicator : 

Some five years ago Pelton, Pomeroy & Cross failed for something like 
$150,000, About two years and a half or three years later the outgrowth 
of the firm of C. J. Whitney, namely—the Haines & Whitney Company— 
failed for $150,000, more orless, In fact, no person has ever been able to 
find out what the amount was. The next failure of any note was that of 
N. A. Cross & Co. for in the vicinity of $100,000. Now if there is a legiti- 
mate creditor on earth that has ever received one cent on the dollar we 
would like to have him rise up. Hence who is the mascot? And who is 
backing this kind of business? 

We will tell you who the mascot is and who is back- 
ing that kind of business. It is the Mendicator. The 
back files of that paper tell the whole story. Every 
rotten stencil fraud is backed by it. It is the mascot of 
such concerns as Swick, of Paterson, whose advertise- 
ment under the name of Herlich & Co. can now be 
found in the Mendicator. So can the advertisement of 
the Carter Piano Company be found in the Mendicator. 
That paper advertises the Carter Company as manufac- 
turers of pianos in Boston. There is no such a factory ; 
it is a stencil racket, and its advertisement in the J/en- 
dicator puts it on a par with legitimate piano manufac- 
turers, and puts the legitimate piano manufacturers on 
a par with the stencil concern. In fact, a person un- 
acquainted with the legitimate piano-manufacturing in- 
terests, in looking through the Mendicator could not 
tell which of the firms are in the legitimate line and 
which in the stencil line. That kind of a trade paper is 
a mascot for all the guerillas that are prowling around 
on the border of the legitimate trade. Look at the 
back files of that paper; they tell who is backing “ that 
kind of business.” 


Trade Notes. 


—The S. D. Lauter Company, of Newark, are agents of the 
Sterling pianos. 

—Johann August André, chief of the music-publishing house of 
Johann André, at Offenbach-a-M., Germany, died on October 29, 
aged 71 years. 

—Davis & Abbott, West Gardner, Mass., have dissolved, 
Abbott having taken a place with C. N. Stimpson, at Springfield. 
Davis continues. 

—Story & Clark, of Chicago, recently obtained the lowest in- 
surance rating from the Chicago Board of Underwriters of any 
furniture or organ factory in that city. They have one of the best 
equipped organ factories in the world. 

—Byron Mauzy’s new piano warerooms in the Union Club 
Building, on Post-st., San Francisco, were opened on November 
10 with a concert at which the Sohmer grand piano was used, 
Mr. Mauzy takes a deep interest in the Sohmer pianos, 

—William Blasius and Joseph N. Baker have dissolved the 
firm of William Blasius & Co., dealers in musical instruments at 
916 Arch-st., Philadelphia. The business has been purchased 
by the Aolian Organ and Music Company, of New York, and 
will be continued by it at the old stand. 

—The piano-stool manufactory of Philip Retz, 929 Tyler-st., 
Philadelphia, was completely gutted by fire on Friday, causing a 
loss on stock and machinery of $4,500, on which there is an 
insurance of $2,000. The building belonged to George Fell and 
was damaged to the extent of $1,800; insurance not ascertained. 

—The Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Boston, publish a 
list of forty-eight schools, colleges and seminaries all over the 
country that have from one to 100 Ivers & Pond pianos. The 
100 pianos are in the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston ; other schools have 6, 10 and 20 and more of these 
pianos. 

—We notice the following in the Montreal Daily Star : 
Messrs. Willis & Co., Montreal, Canada : 

GanTLeMeN—You may add to your already extensive territory the district 
you have applied for, viz., Eastern Nova Scotia. We shall be happy to ar- 
range with you for the whole of Canada. The success you have made for the 
Baus piano is an episode in its history ; one ef the most remarkable—your 
two car-leads of special styles for the holidays shall receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. We ship six style “*C”’ to day. Aucustus Baus & Co. 
—The new Hallett & Davis warerooms at 179 Tremont-st., 
Boston, are now occupied by the firm, which can claim that their 
rooms are among the most attractive in the country. Several new 
uprights and a new concert grand of white mahogany, which have 
just been received from the factory, are now to be seen in the 
upper floor of the warerooms and are causing unusual comments 
for beauty of design and finish, 

—The new catalogue of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, 
of Detroit, is at hand, containing illustrations of all the latest 
styles of organs of this prosperous concern. Among new Eastern 


agents recently secured by the company are Kennedy & Co., 
Philadelphia ; Jacob Greener, Elmira; Bunnell & Aiken, Belle- 
fonte, Pa.; H. S. Schultz, Allentown, Pa.; J. S. Ruhlman, 
Trenton, N. J.; W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa.; D. R. Benchler, 
Pottsville, Pa., and Samuel Brittan, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

















ing pianos do not understand the situation. Is the sale 
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RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. P. BENT, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, lil. 


BP SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS 





Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Ii. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 


Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 

















PMOTD Ene Co Nv. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FOREKIGN «MUSIC, 


Including Edition ** Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfin ng.’ 








gy The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





+e ESTABLISHED | 1857. ae 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of Joading Bectern meat yarieeee densndaeeninead solicited 
gar CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVI 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIA MNOS. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth’ Street, NEW YORK. 








C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 








TLLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Te WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kelew) chien the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 
ee ( PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


as | GREATEST SUCCESS STeRDAN, 


eae 1883. 
— 1883-1884 
1870. | Wherever Exhibited. | 
1873. \ 


NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885 
Artistic Repairing and Reconstraction. ASTORIA, N.Y. 


(Not ae ~ aaa ) 


LONDON, 
NEW VOR, 
PARIS, 
CHAKLE 
BALTIMO er 
PA RIS. 


NEW YORK, 
VIENNA, 


1853. 
arom, 


LONDON, 188s. 


Nots.— Not qnnagiet with any other establishment 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. of a similar name 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Fiano *’ Manufacturers. 
THE TECHNIPHONE, ““iceoune” 


TICE PIANO, 


N mstrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, pA ae to take the place of the 
———_ as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, Chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. lt accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acqu ring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye ir taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


| HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over Bg, 000,000. 











7 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German 8t., Baltimore, 
| Supt. Eastern Department. 








Philadelphia Trade. 


Puitapecpuia, November 26, 1887. 
in the old Quaker City have not yet 
done complaining of the action of the Mayor in stopping 


HE trade 


a:l use of pianos in every saloon in the city. The same thing 
occurred in Chicago, but the dealers there have forgotten it long 
trade is none of the best in Philadelphia, it 
This state of affairs has not prevented the 
new house of Messrs. C. W. Kennedy from establishing them- 
1624 where they have an admirable loca- 
an exceedingly attractive store. Mr. C. W. Kennedy 
was formerly prominently connected with the Wilmington and 


ago. However, 
must be confessed. 
selves at Chestnut-st., 
tion and 
Northern Railroad. 
report business so far much better than they expected. 

Mr. A. G. Clemmer is now with Mr.;J. G. Ramsdell. In re- 
lation to his late trouble Mr. Clemmer says he honestly tried 
to make a settlement in the interest of Messrs. Colby, Duncan 


& Co,, and when he found he could not*he simply made an as- 


signment to Mr. Ramsdell, who made the settlement with the re- 
ceiver, Mr. H. K.S. Williams. 

Mr. T. Scherzer, who is the oldest dealer on Arch-st., ex- 
pects a good Christmas trade, and has of late again sold Behn- 
ing pianos to several of the leading clubs and to a number of 


prominent musicians in the city. 

Messrs. Owen & Simpson will, after the 1st of December, re- 
1423 Chestnut-st. Mr. 
Heppe will soon thereafter occupy the present store of 


move to their elegant new store at 
Cc. 5. 
Owen & Simpson 

The Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company are exhibiting 
one of their Artist grands, which has been selected for presenta- 


tion to the regiment which receives the largest number of votes at 


the fair of the Grace Baptist Church. 

We were glad to welcome “Mr. W. H. Dutton back to his old 
location ; it looks natural to see him. As he says, he simply 
went fishing for three years and never was out of the business. 

James Bellak is busy, and Blasius & Sons are also busy,as a mat- 
ter of course. ‘There may be some important news about F. A. 
North & Co, soon ; they are about to make a fine move. Wm. 
G. Fischer is still selling his favorites, the Decker Brothers and 
the Haines Brothers pianos. 


Trade Letter from Montreal. 


present season appears to be an average one 








the piano trade here. The Bank of Montreal has a poor | 


Monrreat, November 16, 1887. 
' | YHE 
in 
t 


ess showing for the fiscal year just ended. This is the | 
principal bank in the Dominion. Mr, Hague, the head of the | 
Merchants Bank, suggests great caution to business men. The | 
writers experience is that the country is not poor, but trade 
seems to be disappointing only (when it is disappointing) through 
the moral turpitude of dealers and the credit system. There are 
no piano factories here loronto is the great piano-manufactur- | 
ing place, but, certes, there is piano competition here. It isa 
great pity piano men cannot be large-minded like other men. 
Why could not piano dealers associate themselves together (save 
the mark!) for mutual protection against fraud and malpractice of | 
all kinds. Nearly all the leading American pianos are represent- 
ed here, and many that are not leading. 
Your article on ‘* Canadian Pianos” and the prohibitive nature 


of the tariff among piano men in England. 


iew of London comments upon it, and 


has created a ripple 
The Music Trade and Rev 


at least two gentlemen from the other side of the herring pond 


have come to Canada to contemplate piano making here. The 
writer is of opinion that their mission will prove fruitless. We 
have all the home competition we can well bear. If we have 
more the masses will be getting their pianos for nothing, as they 


have many of them been getting their sewing-machines for some 


time past. 

rhe contract for the erection of a new granite building on the 
Nordheimer property was closed Friday afternoon and work com- | 
The | 


menced yesterday and will be carried on during the winter. 


existing walls will be leveled to the ground and an entirely new 
fagade on St. James-st. will be composed 
all the | 
The | 
The first story will be 
fitted up with plate glass and the upper stories with large plate- 


building put up. The 


of red granite, and the piers composed of rock-faced stone ; 
sills, trimmings, belts and bands will be of polished granite. 


building will be four stories in height. 


giass windows seven feet in width with mahogany sashes, the 


transoms divided with squares of beveled plate glass. In the | 
centre a bay window will run to the top of the building with carved | 
granite paneis It will consist of three stories, 

which Nordheimer will have a fine store, having a semi-circular 


end with a grand staircase ascending to a magnificent piano ware- 


room 75 feet by 20 feet, with an elevator on St. James-st. and 


a model in its arrangements and furnishings. 


in the centre of | opposite Nathan Ford, is A. E. 
| W. W. Kimball 


They buy for cash and are now handling gentlemen. : ¥ , 
the Hazelton, Baus and Bent pianos and a Western organ, and | put of 50 to 100 pianos a week, is working full blast. 
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another on Fortification-lane. This room will ‘be highly finished 
with highly carved molding and panels on either side. The 
stores will have frontage of 37 feet and 120 feet depth. The 
front portions of first, second and third floors are to be leased as 
offices. The floor above the warehouse is 75 feet square, and will 
be used as a tuning-room. The granite will be cut during the 
winter and the building finished by August of next year. 

Willis & Co., a firm of four energetic brothers, are most suc- 
cessful piano dealers, both by wholesale and retail. They have a 
large field to operate on, extending from Eastern Canada to Nova 
Scotia (omitting New Brunswick). Octavius Newcombe & Co., 
Toronto, have given over the whole Montreal district to these 
H. S. Williams & Son, a factory capable of an out- 
This old 
and most wealthy company have given over a large territory to 
Willis & Co., who are selling about 50 pianos a month for them. 
Evans Brothers, of London and Ingersoll, have given over the 
Montreal district to Willis & Co., and in organs the Bell Com- 
pany ard the Uxbridge Company have done the same. Of course 
when we consider the great risk attending a credit business, it is 
not to be wondered at that manufacturers are ready to secure men 
of means and high reputation to do their selling, especially if 
sales are large. Whatever others may do, Willis & Co. deal only 
in genuine pianos bearing the maker’s name. The firm of Willis & 
Co. mean progress,’and you may hear of something further in that 
direction soon. The firm has this fall, as last, imported quite a 
large quantity of the best style of Baus pianos. They seem to 
show great faith in the Baus piano, and trust that company may 
be able to stand all commercial hurricanes and take firm root in 
the country. ** Live AND Let Live.” 








Trade in the “ Twin Cities.” 
Sr. Paut, Minn., November 8, 1887. 

gia the many cities in the United States there 

are two generally known as the ‘‘ Twin Cities "—St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. I always thought that the first requisite of 
twins is a similar age, while in this case St. Paul is by far the 
older, but, appropriating the experience gained from the older, 
Minneapolis grew to be by far the handsomer. In other respects 


the old rhyme— 
In form and feature, face and limb 


I grew so like my brother, 
That they were taking me for him 
And each one for the other, 
might come in here very appropriately, especially so in the music 
business. Each city has five music stores ; they are almost simi- 
lar inevery respect, even to the extent that both have an estab- 
lishment which is closing out, for it wouldn’t do for one to get 
left in any respect under any circumstance. The only differ- 
ence is that the Minneapolis establishment closes out voluntarily, 
while the St. Paul closes out involuntarily. Both have their 
music stores concentrated on one street and within two or three 
blocks. 
St. Paul being the older of the twins, we will start there. The 
street is East Third, on the south side of which, between Jackson 


| and Roberts streets, are W. J. Dyer & Brother, a large estab- 
| lishment, doing a tremendous business and, of course, keeping an 


extensive stock of everything belonging to the music business. 
They have Steinway, Weber, Behr Brothers & Co., Gabler and 
Packard and Schoninger organs, also 
Mason & Hamlin organs. Inthe next block, between Roberts 
and Minnesota streets, Nos. 92 and 94, is Nathan Ford, who has 
a very handsome store, where nothing but pianos and organs are 
kept. There isa wareroom for each. On entering one cannot 
help but admiring the taste with which the pianos are arranged, 
and the general style of the room is very attractive. Here are 
Decker Brothers, Knabe, Fischer, Vose & Sons and the Hard- 
man pianos and Estey and Clough & Warren organs. 

Some of the latest and very handsome designs of Knabe cases 
are to be seen here, especially one which is entirely white, 
a composition of celluloid, makes a peculiar effect. Another is a 
handsomely, inlaid, mahogany case, which is as light as cherry ; 
the inlaying is very artistic and very unique. This house is by 
far the most attractive I have visited for some time and surely is 
I especially wish 
to give my compliments to the manager, Mr. Herbert E. Fox, for 
his courtesy and attention. 

On the north side of the street a block farther down, between 
Cedar and Wabash avenues, No. 33, are Petersen & Blaikie, 
who, in consequence of the Colby & Duncan fiasco, are being sold 
out by an assignee. They have—or had—Chickering, Colby & 
Duncan, Lindeman, Mathushek and Starr pianos, and Wilcox & 
White and Chicago Cottage organs. Farther up, No. 97, nearly 
Whitney, who is agent for the 
Company, of Chicago, and, of course, has 
Hallett & Davis, Emerson and stencil Kimball pianos and Kim- 
ball organs. 


New England pianos ; 





A few pany farther up, No. 107, is R. c. Maer, ares ton the 
Briggs piano and the Everett. What East Third-st. is in St. 
Paul Nicollet-ave. is in Minneapolis. Commencing on one side 
of the avenue we have W. J. Dyer & Brother. who have a branch 
here, provided it might be called such, for if the Minneapolis pa- 
pers see this there will be war. How can a Minneapolis house be 
a branch of a St. Paul concern? The thing isn’t to be tolerated. 
We will say, then, W. J. Dyer & Brother have a house in Minne- 
apolis ; the stock kept is, of course, the same as in St. Paul. 

Farther up, No. 517, Foster Brothers & Whitcomb have a very 
neat music store, which they are, however, advertising to be 
closed out. They have Ivers & Pond, Hazelton and Wheelock 
pianos, and no particular line of organs. On the other side, in 
the next block, No. 614, 616 and 618, on the first floor reached 
by an clevator, are Castle & Brooks, who have Decker Brothers, 
Haines Brothers and Everett pianos and Estey organs. This 
concern has pianos and organs exclusively. So have the Century 
Piano and Organ Company, two blocks farther down (No. 322). 
Their room is neat but comparatively small. Still they keep a 
nice stock of Sohmer, Steck, Sterling and Henry F. Miller pianos 
and Story & Clark organs. 

Next door, No. 320, is Mrs. S. A. Penfield, who has a very 
handsome music store, kept in very pretty shape and looking very 
attractive. This is the agency of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
and their usual line is kept here. From all reports it seems that 
during the summer business has been very light, but is just now 
picking up, and a good fail and winter business is generally ex- 
pected. I cannot help but say that nowhere are music stores so 
attractive, so plentifully stocked and tastefully arranged as they 
are in the ‘* Twin Cities,” especially so in Minneapolis. P. P. 








A New Enterprise. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT HOUSE—-MANUFACTURING INSTRUMENTS. 





While we have been writing and talking about inaugurating new enter- 
prises in the direction of iron, cotton and woolen mills, canning establish- 
ments and similar lines of practical industries, the science of music has 
quietly but spans: a4 stepped in, and without any flourish of trumpets 
formed in two p i ipulations of musical instruments in the persons 
of Mr. W. B. Jones and Louis Stremmel, men who were willing to risk their 
money and time in the founding in this city, not only of a first-class house 
for the sale exclusively of musical instruments ranging from a jew's-harp to 
a grand piano, but for their manufacture, the extent of which will only be 
measured by the patronage that is awarded them. At present they are manu 
facturing drums, banjos and tambourines, and as soon as the necessary ma- 
chinery can be placed in position they will begin the construction of organ 
action ; that is, the interior of parlor organs, and perhaps pianos. 

This is, perhaps, the only strictly musical house in tne State where every- 
thing in the line of musical instruments is ever sold, much less manufactured, 
and we hail its organization asa harbinger of other enterprises in other lines 
of business.—Lynchéurg Virginian. 





[This is very enthusiastic and a little gushing, which local 
pride justifies ; we would, however, remind the Virginian that 
there are other ‘‘ strictly musical houses” in the Old Dominion. 
For instance, in Richmond, in Norfolk, in Petersburg, in Dan- 
ville, in the Valley and in Lynchburg also.—EpiTors MUSICAL 
CouriEr. ] 








—A piano that had seen service for a hundred years, and 
had music in it still, fetched but $1 at an auction the other day 
in Reading, Pa. 

—Says a daily: 

The pedal zither, a development of the ordinary zither, is coming into 
favor among the few who know of this new instrument. The character of its 
sounds is more decided, it is easier of comprehension and can be more readily 
fingered, its possibilities of perfeetion in harmony are larger, and altogether 
it affords greater scope for executing musical compositions, As its name 
obviously suggests, its marked feature of superiority over the ordinary zither 
consists in the facility with which effect can be given to the harmonic 
chords. lts manufacture is becoming one of the industries of Williams- 
burg, L. 1. 

—The Hamilton Vocalion Organ Company, of Worcester, the 
stock of which is largely owned in Boston and New York, has 
petitioned the court for a receiver. The plan is to reorganize, 
pay existing debts and form a new company with increased 
capital. The debts are $61,000, of which $45,000 is money ad- 
vanced by stockholders. The company has not been doing much 
trade and needs reorganization and a different management. 
The instruments of the company are excellent in every respect. 

—S. C. Osborne, who has opened the Park Music Store ad- 
joining the Scovill House, Waterbury, Conn., is a veteran in 
the piano and organ business. He is the proprietor of three 
stores outside of Waterbury, two being in Connecticut—one in 
Norwich and one in Willimantic, Conn.—and the third in Massa- 
chusetts. In a.l he has been engaged thirty-eight years in the 
business, not including his apprenticeship in the piano factory 
of Hallett, Davis & Co., of Boston. Mr. Osborne’s present 
family residence is in Boston, at the Hotel Oxford. He will 
spend a large portion of his time in Waterbury for the present. 
His peprenennatins there at poset is orp Lewis. 











AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO., 
ovens re" PTA NOS “EE” 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
COKRESPONDENOE SOLICITED. 


Warerooms and Factories, 251 £. 83d and 406 & 408 E oth Street, NEW YORK, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—-3NEW YORK +— 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


— AND — 


PIANO 


HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &t., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Nos, 402,406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 








Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. {46 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON “ 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & C0,“ BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
THE VU. S. AND CANADAS. 





SOLE ACCENTS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » 4 A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, a 





>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, => 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS HB & SONS. 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indo! apy ee ee Wehli, Bendel, Stra 


Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbro ont emanate 


 @re atest cece Ts. 


WAREROOMS 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


State and Jackson Streets. Chicago: 


Market and Powell Streets. San Francisco. Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, addres 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0., 


WATERLOO, N.Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS3 POND 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS : 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





= WEBER = 


PIANOS 


WARERKOOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


4+NEW + bdieanane e 





BRANCH: Weber Mu Mu Hal, Wabat Ave., tr. aca St, Chicago. 


MANUFACTORIES: 


(21, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street 
I NEW ¢YORK.+ 
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S THE OWLYRELBL 


UITAR 











Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. << 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON], | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. 
Mr. 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, 


WM. SCHUBERT, 


FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, | 


Mr. N, J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Dz JANON, 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. EURTZMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


SHH ICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 






‘BACH 


Grand. Square and* Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


Ki ANICH 


Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


eee UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
) Touch Regulator, and 


—#* PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 









, RETAIL WAREROOMS: 15 E. 14th Street ; 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 
ee ee NEW YORK. 











ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 











made of turnishing the Highest Class 

CED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 

ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 

FRONT PIPES. 

Is also prepered to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNABE 


“Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty T=. and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ility. 


A specialt 
voi 











Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue- New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 








Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 





yy > &-} 


McZWEN PIANO. 


C. C. McEWEN, 


Manufacturer. 


| sitions of Am- 


Wareroom: 76 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Factory: 218 WEST 387rH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


| 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
Wor'd’s Expo- 


sterdam and 
Antwerp. 











TH MANN & Co. 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


Uprights Grand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock and other leading Artists. 





DOOD HE A.B. CHASE C0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOK TONE QUALITY, BKESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





se F For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN CO, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPE» REED ORGANS .oF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND; CONCERT ORGANS. 











Organiste and Agents please send for 
W.H. BUSH & CO., 


GERTS: 


oe 

= - = 

ce A = RTA = 
—_— Ss 





and Ref 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 





ODHNDPR 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 











N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Regulated, 


Acents WanrTep. CHICAGO, ILL. | Tuned and 


THE MUSICAL 


PACKARD ORGAN. 


COURIER. 387 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


‘FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co. 





~~?2 IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~ 


FORI WAYNE, IND. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. —- 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


AY .L our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,ana November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fmame, cast in one piece, pocee May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pr d by judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











ye 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


GRAND, SQUARE 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STE 
Prawo 


a 
LITTLE GIANT 


SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small ee 


K & CO. 


AND UPRIGHT 


THE 





bility 





ke 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 820 Bast 39th St., Mow York. | 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST | 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y 

moouele j St. George’s Ch. 

43 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 

Sere Avenue Pres. 

Brooklyn Tab 

pat 43 Lay rt. ere 
Philadelphia, 35 he ~ 4: 

Francisco, Christ cr 

New. Orleans, 8, 35488 an Pitts 


WECHAN & HENNING, 


Piano Man ufactu rers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
| the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Sailable 
Organ of the day. 


‘ayy «6€6AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


Ae & MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 





STULTZ & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


Sera MSOs. 


Factory and Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 





TEITTER & WINKELMANN, 


»PLANOS,- 


GERMANY, 


NEUMEYER ¢ 
PIANOS. 


Uprights and Grands. 


BRITZER ST. 7; 
BERLIN, S., GERMANY. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. 


Mistst Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray anc 
Malleable Iron Castings, All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 








Pateoted. 


STRAUCH BROSG., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 








++ CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable i improvements, “appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, o 
San Francisco, and many others. 


4 ult! Mien tata NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FELR & SON ,» Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 











| = Special Terms and Prices to 








Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York, 
P. 0, BOX 2920. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





Ee. G. FARRINGTON! & CO ., iiss or ® 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 451, 453. 455 and 457 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STHINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower a ae Portman by erp LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20— 24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 562d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the unequaled excellence of their organs, the 
fact that at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition with 
best makers of all countries, they have invariably taken the highest honors. Illustrated 


catalogue free. 
three hundred purchasers, musicians and tuners, sent, 


together with descriptive catalogue, to any appli- 


Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


154 Tremont Street, Boston; 46 East 14th Street (Union Square), 





The Cabinet Organ was introduced in_ its 
present form by Mason & Hamlin:in-g861. Other 
makers followed in thé manufacture of these in- 

@ struments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best 
in the world. 





Mason & Hamlin’s Piano Stringer was introduced 
by them in 1882, and has been pronounced by ex- 
perts the ‘‘ greatest improvement in Pianosin half 

@ acentury.” Acircalar containing testimonials from 





cant, 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


New York; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 


5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 





C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 





NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS : ‘74 FIFTH AVENUE. 





























Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO2ORGAN 





FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N YG 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


2 MATERIALS, 


A ‘ait e fh 

is | 

i any if 
Se ee 











122 HAST THIRTEEN TE STREET, IWErWw YoRE. 





‘BEHNING 


— Upright and Grand i ga 


3 WEST 14th ~ 


3h 20 ONF'W YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, ir ‘York. 


BEHNING & SON. 











fi T p UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
manen iy ocated in r new Factory, are e 
j S Pace New| a Prices low. rite 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York, 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration, 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS 





126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church. New York, 














